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Larger and Gleaner Fields Reduce the Gost of Grop Production. 


HAT, UNTIL THEY substitute improved machinery and better work 

a4 stock for the inefficient implements and small mules they now 

use in their farming operations, it is going to cost Southern farm- 

ers more than it should to make their crops, we have stressed again 

and again in the last few years. The man who breaks his land with a 
one-horse plow and cultivates his 


way and really gives better drainage than the deep and narrow ditch 
which makes turning necessary. Stumps and bushes—well, if they do 
any good, we have never noticed it, and they cost the farmer far more 
than he is likely ever to imagine. This winter, instead of the farmer 
and his hands and tenants remaining idle, let them get to work and 
clean up the fields, if there are 





crop with a double-shovel and % 


any of these hindrances to good 





hoe simply must produce his cot- 
ton or corn at a greater cost than 
the man who plows the same kind 
of Jand with two or three horses 
and cultivates it with a weeder 
and a two-horse cultivator. Im- 
proved machinery is a necessity if 
crops are to be most economically 
produced. 

But there is another thing to 
consider. Much of our land here 
fm the South is cut up with ditches 
and terraces and patches of un- 
cultivated land, or is broken up 
with stumps and bushes and little 
clumps of worthless trees, until 
the use of any of the larger and 
heavier farm implements is made 
dificult if not impossible. To 





THE KIND OF FIELDS YOU SHOULD HAVE. 


cultivation present, and thug pre- 
pare for better work and cheaper 
crops next year. Let the man 
who has land to rent demand that 
the tenant help get it in shape 
to cultivate next year, guaran- 
teeing payment for the work out 
of the crop. The landlord often 
has to “carry” the renter any- 
way; why not let him do a little 
carrying? It will be to the ad 
vantage of all concerned. 

At any rate, let the farmer get 
rid of the stumps and ditches and 
little strips of uncultivated land, 
Until he does this, as we said im 
the beginning, his crops are going 
to cost him more than they 








use machinery economically, it is necessary to have flelds of reasonable 
size and to have these fields free from obstructions. A disk plow, a 
grain drill, a weeder, a mowing machine cannot do good work or cheap 
work among a lot of stumps or between clumps of bushes. 

Nor is there any necessity for having such fields. In our series of 
drainage articles we have pointed out one way to get rid of many of 
the open ditches and uncultivated patches that now break up the fields. 
Terraces could, with proper plowing, often be done away with and 
mearly always made low and flat so that they could be worked over. 
The wide, shallow surface diteh which teams can cross is not in the 





skvuld. 
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Winter Forcing. 


more detailed account of the greenhouses 

used for winter forcing in the Lake Shore 
region. He wants to know if they are high houses 
or low glass shelters, and whether they are heat- 
ed in cold weather or merely 
shut up. 

The houses are all built by 
firms that make a business of 
constructing greenhouses. They 
are built in sections about 25 
feet wide with iron gutters be- 
tween the houses resting on 
iron columns high enough to 
walk under so that a large 
number of sections make one 
large house with a ridge-and- 
furrow roof to each. A line of shafting runs 
through overhead and to it are attached iron 
levers, and as the shafting is turned by a sprocket 
and chain like that on a bicycle, the ventilator 
gashes are opened or shut by a man standing in 
one place. The houses are heated by steam boil- 
ers from which lines of piping run through every 
section of the. house. Inasmuch as a night tem- 
perature of 70 degrees must be maintained for 
cucumbers and tomatoes, they must, of course, 
heat the houses, for without heating appartus 
everything would be frozen up tight. The soil 
in these houses is a compost of rotten manure 
and soil, eighteen inches deep. Under this soil 
runs lines of terra cotta pipe through which every 
fall steam is injected to heat the soil to a temper- 
ature sufficient to destroy the disease germs 
that attack the plants. I suppose that each 25- 
foot section of one of these houses will cost, for 
every 100 feet in length, including heating ap- 
paratus, about $5,000. I was in one house at 
Grand Rapids that covers nearly two and a half 
acres, I did not ask the cost, but do not suppose 
that it could be bulit for less than $150,000, in- 
cluding the boilers. 

This is a large investment, of course, On & 
small area, and a heavy insurance against hail is 
carried by all of them. But that the business 
pays is shown by the prosperity of the growers. 
One man at Cleveland, Ohio, with twelve acres, 
half of which is covered by glass houses, sells an 
average of $39,000 in products annually. He 
started with $100 in cash and has refused $50,- 
000 for his place from which, after paying liberal 
wages to a large force, he gets a clear income of 
$10,000 a year. These men nearly all started 
on a smali scale and grew as they became skillful 
in the work. Winter forcing is not a business for 
a@ green-horn, for it takes skill and experience to 
produce the erops, and it is day and night work 
all-wiater. The man mentioned above burns $4,- 
000 worth of coal every winter. Men skilled in 
the work get $75 a month as foreman. 

It is a fine illustration of the value of con- 
centrated capital on a small area, and that it pays 
is shown by the way the gardeners ride round in 
their big motor cars and keep adding to their 
glass area. When a single wagon-load of cucum- 
bers and tomatoes from these houses often brings 
$700, it is easy to see where the profits come 
from. They are beating Florida at her own game. 


GEORGIA correspondent asks me to give a 
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It takes good feeding to make good stock. 


How Good Roads Pay. 


—— 


T SALISBURY, Md., where we have long 
A had smooth shell roads, they are being re- 

placed with tar-macadam. A good rock 
foundation is laid and rolled tight with a ten-ton 
steam roller. Tar is spread over this, and a 
layer of finely broken rock is spread and rolled 
tight into the tar; a cover of fine sandy clay Is 
then rolled on, and there is a road as smeoth as 
a floor and thirty feet wide. I can remember 
when land along these roads, when the roads were 
deep sand, could be bought for $5 to $10 an acre. 
It can not now be had for less $500 an acre near 
the city, and you have to go out a good many 
miles to get it for $100 an acre, and the good 
roads have done more to make this advance than 
any other one thing. I know one farm four miles 
out that in my boyhood was on an old sandy 
road where now there is smooth macadam. It sold 
then for $2,400, and recently for $14,000, and it 
is not any more productive than when it sold for 
$2,400. So much for good roads over which it 
is fun for the rural mail carriers to drive, and 
easy for the farmer to haul his produce. Good 
roads pay better than anything the public money 
can be invested in. They raise the taxable basis; 
but the tax now paid by farmers in the wear and 
tear of teams and wagons is more than any in- 
crease in taxation would be. And yet, there are 
farmers who kick against taxation for good roads. 
As a rule, low taxes indicate low values and lack 
of prosperity in a section, and I have always no- 
ticed that where the taxable basis is high, the 
farmers are better off and more prosperous, and 
are farming better. Years ago I met an Ohio 
man looking for land {in North Carolina. He ask- 
ed what was the tax rate in the country districts, 
and on being told, he said that they could not 
have good schools at that rate, and he did not 


want to come where they could not have good 
schools. 





Notes and Comments. 


HAVE JUST returned from a flying trip into 
I South Carolina where I have been inspecting 

and planning a large plantation of wonder- 
fully fertile soil. On my trip down through the 
Eastern-Shore counties of Virginia I was pleased 
to notice that they are growing more crimson 
clover. The sweet potato crop is the great crop 
there, and they laboriously rake and haul out pine 
straw all winter and spread it on the land to plow 
under for the sweet potato crop, while a crop of 
crimson clover would give them more and better 
organic matter and nitrogen, too. Co-operation 
has done wonders for this section. I was talking 
with a trucker on the boat going over to Norfolk, 
and he said that they never made much trucking 
until the organization of the produce exchange 
that now sells their crops. The secretary of the 
exchange keeps in touch with all the markets by 
_Wire and knows just where to send the cars to 
best advantage. He spends $5,000 to $6,000 a 
year in telegrams, but it is the best paying expen- 
diture they make, and when the season is over 
there is always a large surplus to divide among 
the stockholders. The exchange is a stock com- 
pany, but ships and sells for every one. 

8 


LET FARMERS WORK TOGETHER.—As the 
Editor says, there is a great deal that all farmers 
can do by neighborhood co-operation. Expensive 
breeding stock, expensive machinery and other 
things can be gotten on a co-operative Plan that 
each one could not easily get for himself. Then 
in many sections there is co-operation in food. A 
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group of farmers will feed beef cattle and kill one 
at a time and divide up the meat among the mem- 
bers of the club, and in that way farmers can 
get fresh beef in summer and winter in an eco- 
nomical way. 


x 

ROTATION PLANS.—Plan, as Dr. Butler sug- 
gests, to start a rotation. A Georgia correspond- 
ent asks me to tell what is the ‘“‘“Government meth- 
od” of growing corn and cotton. I suppose the 
reference was to the demonstration work of Dr. 
Knapp and his men. Their method is simply the 
method of good farmers anywhere. We do not 
plan a rotation to ‘rest’? land, but to make it 
work harder, and at same time increase in pro- 
ductivity and grow more crops. We use a rota- 
tion largely for the purpose of getting more vege- 
table decay into the soil to make it warmer, more 
mellow and to retain moisture better, and at the 
same time to get nitrogen from the air instead of 
buying it in fertilizers. 

x] 

GOOD FARMING COMING.—Mr. Nixon has evi- 
dently caught the book-farming fever. Go ahead 
and get and read all the books and bulletins you 
can, and make the winter a season for study and 
improvement and planning for better farming next 
year. Any man who does this is on the way to 
prosperity. Mr. Cobb, too, is on the right road 
as well as Mr. Cooper, and, in fact, all over the 
South, if they would only speak out, there are 
thousands that have imbibed the spirit of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and Gazette, and are on the way 
to prosperous farming. 





What Farmers Want to Know. 


the double-glazed hotbed sashes I mentioned, 

I would suggest that they read the advertise- 
ments, for the Sunlight Double Sash Company, 
of Louisville, Ky., has a very prominent ad. in 
The Progressive Farmer and Gazette. It will of- 
ten save your writing a letter to the editors if 
you will simply read the ads first. I do not give 
any free advertising here, but when a firm adver~ 
tises, I do not mind calling attention to it. 


TT SEVERAL who want to know where to get 


& 

OAT SOWING.—If you failed to get oats sown 
in September or October I would now, in the up- 
per South, defer it till after the middle of Feb- 
Truary. But I would then sow the winter varie-. 
ties of oats, for they do better even in spring than, 
the regular spring oats. I found them still sow-- 
ing oats in central South Carolina the second week: 
in November, and from there southward it may 
do to sow now if the weather allows them to get 
started well, F en ot 


_ i 


PEANUTS AND OCORN.—iLand was in peanuts’ 
in 1909, broadcasted with manure that winter’ 
and planted to corn with peas among the corn:: 
Proposes to apply a heavy dressing of floats and! 
turn under the corn stalks and peas and plant 
early potatoes in five-foot rows, and plant corn 
between them. I would not do this. I would 
Plant the potatoes, with a liberal dressing of 
high-grade fertilizer strong in phosphoric acid 
and potash in the regular way, and get a first- 
class crop of potatoes in June, and then plant the- 
corn, if it is necessary to put the land in corn 
again. There will be time to mature a crop of 
corn after the potatoes are shipped, as is com- 
monly done on the eastern-shore counties of Vir- 
ginia. But for the sake of the land and the 
making of a fine crop of forage, I would sow peas 
after the potatoes, cut them for hay, and then sow 
crimson clover on the pea stubble and turn that 
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| Our Big New Catalog FREE 





Send for it at once, select from the many different styles shown the 
Vehicle you want, mail your order to us and we will ship you a 
Vehicle superior to one sold by the Dealer or Agent and will 
guarantee a saving from $15.00 to $35.00 on your outfit. 


The Qualities Desired in a Vehicle You Will Find Most Highly Developed in a 
GOLDEN EAGLE 


This has been proven by performance on long mail routes, and many other hard service tests in 
which our Vehicles are being tried out every day. 


Every Genuine Golden Eagle Vehicle Bears Our Trade Mark. 
Beware of Imitations 


Mail a one cent (1c) postal card today for our Big Fre Catalog 2 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 


10-12 Piedmont Ave., A1aANTA, GA. 


LAS 


Aeon 





$53.50 





$68.50 


| | Steel Wheelsy 


“ That’s Sot Hired hands are 

f . getting scarcer every day; 

Wy Dut LOW DOWN STELL 

\ WHEELS will help to take 

IN @\ their place. Then, too, the 

é Lg sun don’t affect a steel wheel 

(8 i ke it does the best of hired 
muscle nowadays. 

logue free to you. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 


Box 68, Havana, Il. 



















Wester: “flow Attachment 7 
Greatly Improved—Patented 








Write for 
Special 
vec-f Price 
Makes a SULKY PLOW of any 
Draft 
handles'plow by 
levers and has ab- 
solute control how- 
ever hard the 
ves es; 


proved lever adj 
Simple to handle. 























WESTERN IMPLEMENT CO., 226 Park St. Pt. Washington, Wis. 
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BY SELLING TO THE BES. ADVANTAGE. 


Why There is No Large Demand in the South for Many Farm 
Products—the Farmer Must study the Problems of Marketing 
Just as He Does Those of Production. 


By Tait Butler, 


ERETOFORE the _ Southern 
H farmer has had very little to 

sell except cotton. With cot- 
ton the chief crop, markets and fa- 
cilities for selling cotton were de- 
veloped for and not by the farmer, 
and it has been easy for the farmer 
to sell this product. That he has not 
sold his cotton to the best advan- 
tage in all cases is certain, but the 
ease with which it could be sold is, 
no doubt one of the reasons for this. 
With only one product to sell and 
that made easy for them, farmers 
of the South have given little attea- 
tion to the selling side of their busi- 
ness. 

With the coming of the boll wee- 
vil and the greater diversification of 
farm crops, the question of market- 
ing his products to the best advan- 
tage is becoming one of growing im- 
portance to the Southern farmer. 


Why We Have ‘No Market.” 

A common complaint has been 
that there was no market for any- 
thing except cotton. In a measure, 
and in a certain sense, that has been 
true; for there can be no market for 
an article in any place where that 
article is not offered for sale. A re- 
tail market comes from a demand 
and a wholesale market from a sup- 
ply. There has been a retail market 
for nearly all farm products in the 
South, because Southern farmers 
have been buyers instead of growers 
and sellers of farm products. There 
have been no wholesale markets, or 
markets on which the farmers could 
sell farm products in bulk, because 
farm products other than cotton 
have not been offered for sale by 
Southern farmers in sufficient quan- 
tities to establish and maintain such 
markets. That there has been no 
demand for all sorts of farm pro- 
ducts in the South is not true, and 
yet, it has been true that there were 
no established markets where the 
farmers could sell farm products in 
large quantities with ease and profit. 
But where a large demand exists, 
markets for selling in bulk can be 
established wherever and whenever 
the production or supply is‘ fur- 
nished. 

We have heard it stated hundreds 
of times that there was no market 
for dairy products in the South, and 
yet the South spends millions of dol- 
lars each year for dairy products. 
There is a splendid retail demand 
and market, but no wholesale mar- 
ket or supply in the South. We 
once heard a man state that he could 
not sell butter in a certain Southern 
city, the brokers and commission 
men of which assured us they paid 
$30,000 a year to Northern States 
for butter. In a certain sense this 
Man was right. There was no gen- 
eral market on which he could sell, 
and perhaps no market or demand 
of any sort for the kind of butter he 
had to offer. 


How to Create a Demand for Home- 
Made Products. 

The first step in securing a market 
for Southern-grown farm products 
Must be the production of the kind 
and quality of article for which there 
is a demand and the putting of it 
on the market in the way that it is 
wanted. It is cheaper and easier to 
grow what is wanted and put it on 
the market in the manner desired 
than to convince the buying public 
that they ought to take what the 
Producer wants them to, and in the 
Condition causing the seller the least 


inconvenience. It -is easier to give 
the people what they want than to 
induce them to take what you think 
they ought to want. Those who ex- 
pec to find a ready market must 
learn what is wanted; must know 
what constitutes good quality as 
judged by the buyers and prepare to 
put their products on the market in 
the quantities and condition desired. 
For instance, the buyers want but- 
ter in pound cakes, wrapped in but- 
ter paper, and the producer who re- 
fuses to comply with that demand 
and offers it in bulk, or in cakes 
wrapped in cloths, or not wrapped 
at all, is certain to have difficulty in 
finding a market for his butter. A 
dozen other features of butter and 
butter-marketing might be named 
which are of equal importance. The 
same sort of facts and conditions ap- 
ply to the marketing of all other 
products. The seller must study the 
demand and meet that in every pos- 
sible respect. This means that he 
must know what constitutes quality 
as judged by the purchaser, that he 
must know how the article should 
be put up and that he must find 
those places or markets which con- 
sume most and pay the best price. 


The Problem of Transportation. 


There are two other important 
points which largely enter into the 


marketing of farm products in the 
South. The cost of transportatior 
is probably the most important. 
When a product is offered to the 
transportation companies in large 
quantities, competition and the re- 
duced cost of handling any article in 
large quantities, are apt to secure a 
reasonable rate for transporting the 
product to market; but in the South 
there has been little local transpor- 
tation of farm products and charges 
for carriage are frequently pro- 
hibitive. 

For instance, $18.61 was paid for 
transporting 2,680 pounds of hay 
from Prairie, Miss., to Gadsden, Ala., 
a distance not exceeding 220 miles. 
This was fully double the value of 
the hay. 

Another illustration of the diffi. 
culties in marketing Southern pro- 
ducts because of high transportation 
charges is found in the following: It 
costs the Missouri farmer 36 cents to 
ship 100 pounds of wheat from St. 
Louis, Mo., to Hickory, N. C., but 
the North Carolina farmer must pay 
67 cents to send 100 pounds of cow- 
peas from Hickory to St. Louis. 

In the new agriculture which is 
coming one of the first things which 
the farmer must do is to obtain fair 
transportation charges. He can not 
do this by individual action. To-day 
the Farmers’ Union offers the best 
facilities for obtaining these ends 
and the duty of every farmer is to 
join the Union and make it the 
means of serving such legitimate 
ends. 


How Advertising Pays. 
Another thing which the farmers 
of the South must learn, is to ad- 
vertise their wares. There may be a 
good market for your products, but 
if you do not let the buying world 
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know that you have something to 
sell, no matter hay badly it may be 
wanted, you may fail to find a buyer. 

It costs money to advertise. Of 
course it does. It always has cost 
money to sell goods and advertising 
the products of the farm is one of 
the necessary and unavoidable ex- 
penses which the farmer who sells to 
the best advantage must bear. 

Recently a farmer refused to ad- 
vertise live stock ready for sale be- 
cause he thought the cost too great. 
The animals were at least worth 
$1,500 and the cost of the advertise- 
ment less than $15—less than 1 per 
cent. An advertisement would al- 
most certainly have sold the stuff 
and yet in an effort to save $15 this 
man kept his stock months longer 
than was necessary, at a cost several 
times greater than the cost of an ad- 
vertisement. Last spring, when good 
seed corn was scarce we found a 
man with 100 bushels that could 
have been easily sold, by advertising 
at an expense of a few dollars, for 
$2.50 a bushel; but to save the 
cost of advertising, the farmer ped- 
dled it out in small lots at $1.50 to 
$2 a bushel. 

Produce what. is wanted, put it on 
the market in the form it is wanted 
and then let the public who want it 
know that you have it for sale, are 
the first essential steps in market- 
ing farm products. 





Get the kindlings for the morning 
fire in at night. You can’t be sure 
that you will not want some before 
morning. Have them handy.—Suc- 
cessful Farming. 


Registered Hereford Heifers [° | 


One bul! calf and some high grades fer sale. Also 
a:fine Kentucky saddle mare, 1 year old. Guu 


W E SHIPLEY. - - Valle Crucis,[N. C, 














all at once! 


It out-pumps the largest windmill. 
















| and Foot- 
Power 
Machines— 















One on the 
Farm. 


















Don’t be a Machine! 


Thousands of thoughtlese farm 
ers are doing the work of engines. 
Pumping wster for stock and run- 
ning all sorts of machin: s by mus- 
cle-pow-r, Burning up h: man en 
erg instead of cheap aso ine It's 

he most expensive mistake a man 
can make to me @ mere ma- 
chine, Den’t do tt! A small invest 
ment will now secure the famous 
Farm Pmp gine—the sensa- 
tonal little wonder. that almest 
ru sthefarm! The mst remark- 
able pumpe: that ¢ ver worked in a 
wel! An-ngine hat will be your 

ri ht band man” tor halt a cent 
adav! One with power for every 
pur pose—adaptabie to scores of 
uses—complete in itself—easily 































ready for instant action. 





' Firsts: It is pumping water—1,000 gallons per 
hour! Second: It is doing the tamily washing! Third: 
it is running the big c'eam separatoy! The useful 
ness of this engine begins with its work asa pun per. 
Does away with 


Pat June 15, 1909. 
Others applied for. 


Hand-Power, 


Helps Every- 


‘Absolutely 
Complete as it Comes to You! Protection 
No Belts! No Jacks! NoArms! No Anchor Posts! No Tanks! No Towers! No Specta! Platform 


Nothing to buy but the gasoline, after you get this engine. Nothing to build. The whole thi 
you complete and ready toset up and RUN! Attaches to any standard pump by manne of four mths we ny 
It is a perfe-tly air cold engine, without fanscr coling attachments. Tenk holds a full day’s supply of 
Needs no ettention while runring. Workirg parts protected by metal 
one, and ea ily reached, As “— — wh. ~—— in all ae geno the best aut: mobile engines. By at- 
aching a piece of common pip for air head wi row a stre:m of water buildi 
feet oo alevel. Has a 4 inch pulley for running all kinds of light m+ jn . stininbersenmed: 


Farm Pump Engine Book 


gasoline. Starts or stops instontily 

























Pumps 800 to 1,000 
Gailons per Hour! 

Fits Any Pump and 
Makes It Hump. 


jomnson FARM PUMP ENGINE 


Doing Three[Big “Stunts” at Once! 


This picture talks in thunder tones of the Farm’Pump Engine’s greatness. 
gine is doing the work of three people, and doing it 





The en- 


tanks Supplies fresh water for stock and domestic 
use, in unlimited abundance. 

And al:o0, as shown in the picture, it runs all 
kinds of hght maekines—anything that is or- 
dinarily operrted by hand power or foot-power. 
The engine is tried and true. 


What 
the - 

Engine 
Does-- 







Runs, 


ning Mills 

— Washing 
Machines iu 
—Churns — 
—Cream a 
Separators “) 
—Grindstones 
—Drag Saws 
—Spray Pumps 









II Palmer Street. MADISO. 
Buliders of the Word-Femous Fuller & 


—Bone Cutters 


‘eed 
Choppers 
—Polishing Wheels 
—Printing Presses 
—Clioping Ma’nes 
—Bilge Pumps 


Learn «ll sbout the engine tnat bas taken the country by storm. 
Stuoy its wonders of design, its ain ost s'artling simplicity Read 
what power ure s in every farming state sa: of thir midget engine ar a labur-saver, time-sa:er, mon y-saver. 
Then go to the nearest Fuller & Johnson engine dealer and see .t pe-form! Write us this very moment 


Dealers! iis “Tu demand ts simsly tomes. Fuller & Juhnson Mfg. Co. (Estab. 1840) 
move? from place to place and} dous Write at o: ce if you wish the agency for the 
engine ‘hat is revolutionizing the busin: se. 


4SON. WI, (19) 
Jobrsen Couble Effiency tngines 
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FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





ROUND 





Write for our free pamphlet on Farm inage 
Tells why and how to drain. Drain tile will make 
Productive your best lands now too wet for prope 
cultivation. We make a superior clay tile at ree 
sonable prices. Write for pamphlet and prices. 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, WN. C 


Here's the Most 
for Your Money. 
In a Harrow 


The only harrow that crushes, cuts, lifts, 
turns, smooths and levelsany kind or con- 
dition of soil in one operation. Works 
every inch of the soil. Sharp, sloping knives 
cut through to undersoil, choppin sod or 
trash buried by plow—and leaves it buried 
where it does most good as fertilizer. The 
only implement you need to follow the plow. 


ACME tere". ce 


Harrow, Clod 
Poh you the most for your money because it 



















Crusher, Leveler 

oes better work, in less time, with less strain 
on your horses—is lightestin weight and indraft 
—is thelowcst priced riding harrow, guaranteed 
unbreakable and will last a lifetime. Made en- 
tirely of steel and iron, in @ size to suit your 


needs—3 ft. to 1714 ft. wide. Let us send you 
our combined catalog and booklet 

“Preparation of the Soil” —FREE 
The study of this book—written by highest 
authorities—means better crops and bigger 
profits. Send postal now, then ask your 
dealer about the Acme, 

DUANE H. NASH, Inc., 

136 Millington, N. 5. 


General Agents, 
JOHN DEERE PLOWCO,, 
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<A Farmer Can 
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*Get It Free 


IF interested in farming, get our ougn | 
book called “‘ BETTER FARMING.” 
It tells all about— 


_ Alfalfa _ Making Hay 
Dairying - Fighting Frost. 
Seed Wheat Silos 
Corn Crops Cultivation 
Stock Feeding Cotton Crops 
Art of Plowing Soil Fertility 
Boll Weevil Gasolene Engines 
Controlling Weeds Adjusting Plows 


Hired Help 
Costs Big Money 


Your land is high priced and hired help expensive. 
There is only one way to make big money—use im- 
plements that cut down the cost of your crops. Isn’t 
it true that when you break something on a plow it 
is nearly always a cast part? Wherever strain comes 
on a John Deere Plow there you will find steel—tool 
steel. Take any plow that has had hard work for 
five years, put it along side of a John Deere which 
has been in service that long—and see the difference. 
Then there is no paint to cover up poor material. 
You can see the wear and the defects. The John 
Deere will be solid, staunch and ready for the hard- 
est job. Then you begin to know that quality counts. 


You can take pride in owning a John Deere— 








the standard plow of the world for 
two generations. 





We will send you the 80-page, illus- 
trated book free if yo. write and ask for 
Package No. 2 


Mention the package number sure, then 
you will get exactly the right stuff. 


DEERE & COMPANY, MOLINE, ILL. 













































tile, and now we want to fix the 
outlet of the main ditch, and 
handle some other problems that our 
people are puzzling over. 

If there are plenty of flat rocks 
convenient we build a rock wall 
around the outlet 
of every tile drain 
and then lay sod 
over the top of 
the wall, making 
the land immedi- 
ately over the out- 
let some what 
higher than that 
on either side. 
This to keep the 
surface water that 
may flow over the top of the drain 
from washing dirt down over the end 
of the tile and thus stopping the out- 
let. The rock wall will Keep the 
bank of the ditch, into which the 
drain opens, from slipping down over 
the end of the tile. This matter of 
keeping the outlet clear is important, 
as nothing must be allowed to check 
a free flow of water away from this 
point if the tile is to work to its full 
capacity. 


How to Drain a Sag With No Outlet. 


In many sections the soil at some 
depth is underlaid with a stratum of 
sand or gravel, affording natural 
drainage if the surplus water can 
once be gotten to this point, but 
about this natural drainage stratum 
is a stiff clay hard-pan that water will 
penetrate only slowly if at all. A 
piece of low wet land, where this 
condition prevails, may be surround- 
ed on all sides with hills that form a 
natural barrier against all open 
drainage outlets and make tile out- 
let ditches very expensive. A well 
may be dug in the center of these low 
places and if an underground outlet 
be found, the well may be filled to 
within three feet of the top of the 
ground and lines of tile drains laid 
from this point in every direction. 
When all are in place, make a con- 
crete slab large enough to cover the 
entire well, leaving a man-hole in 
the center of the slab; then make a 
smaller slab to cover the man-hole. 
This well may be used for watering 
stock at times or the whole thing 
may be covered with earth and no- 
body know that the well is there. The 
man-hole is left in the cover so that 
in case the well should ever need 


iz OUR last paper we laid some 


MR. A. L. FRENCH. 





Use a HERCULES 
All-Steel Triple-Power 
Stump Puller on 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


Clear up your stumpy fields at ovffrisk now 
with a famous Hercules on30 days’ Free Trial. 
Test it on your place at our risk. Pulls stumps 
out, roots and all. 400% stronger than any 
other puller made. Triple power attachment 
means one-third greater pull. The only stump 
= guaranteed for 3 years. Only one with 

ouble Safety Ratchets. Only one with all 
bearings and working parts turned, finished 
and machined, reducing friction, increasing 
power, making it extremely light-running. 
Hitch on to any stump 














400% and the 
+ tll Stump is Bound 


to Come 


Also pulls largest- 
sized green trees, 
a edgerows, 
| a etc. Don't risk 

my dangerous 
and costl 
dynamite. tt 


Pes stump and leaves 

Epa A ground. 

Wa ws Save ig money 

_ by getting our 

FREE BOOKS and free trial offer. Also 

special proposition to 

first buyers where we have no agents. Write us a 
postal card today. Address 


HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 














180 17th Street, Centerville, lowa 





By A. L. 


only shatters §. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZrrtTR, 
PRACTICAL TILE DRAINAGE. 


VI.—Problems Readers Have Had to Solve—MThe Undrained 
Sag, Level Lands, Quicksa nds—The Depth to Lay Tile. 


French. 


cleaning out or should be needed to 
supply water, a man could descend 
into it without removing the entire 
covering. 

This slab should be made of 
one part cement to four or five 
parts sharp sand and plenty of re- 
inforcing of steel be used, to lend 
strength to the work. Level off a 
piece of land the size you wish the 
slab to be. Make a bottomless box 
of 1x5-inch boards the size to en- 
close this space. Make another box 
the size you wish the man-hole in the 
slab to be. Set this box in the center 
of the space enclosed by the larger 
box. Then between the two boxes 
spread an inch deep of cement mor- 
tar. Cut some old buggy tire, or 
other light steel, in strips of a length 
to extend across the cement and lay 
a number of them in on the cement 
in both directions, now pour in cem- 
ent to fill the box, tamp thoroughly 
and leave to harden for several days, 
when your well cover will be ready 
to use, by removing the boxes. This 
sort of a cover may well take the 
place of many of the old rotten wood 
covers we see over common wells 
everywhere. Cheap and everlasting. 


Draining Level Lands. 


Where land is almost level people 
wish to know with how slight a fall 
it is practical to lay tile. In case the 
ditches are most carefully graded one 
inch in a hundred feet will do the 
work, but of course larger-sized tile 
must be used to carry the same 
amount of water than when ample 
fall is obtainable. We should know 
that the fall may be somewhat in- 
creased by making the ditch of great- 
er depth at the outlet than at the up- 
per end, say run it 4 feet at the out- 
let and 2 feet at the beginning. 








to secure one-fourth the crop that 
we might obtain were we to improve 
our lands as it is entirely possible 
and practical to do. And this, the 
improving of our loafing acres wil] 
come to seem to us a duty. 


A Koger Pea and Bean Thresher 
threshes and cleans cowpeas and 
soy bears from mown vines ag 
perfectly as any up to date wheat 
thresher does its work. Less than 
2% of broken peas; leaves vineg 
in fine condition for baling. En. 
dorsed by Prof. Massey, Govern. 
ment Experts, State Experiment 
Stations. Made in two sizes. Just 
what Southern farmers have 
wanted for 20 years. 

Free Catalogue on request. #4 
Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Company, 

Morristown, Tenn. 


With 
An 
















All 
Sizes 


This simple, light running 

mill makes more and better 
lumber with less power and 
less help than any other. You can 
set up and operate any American mill 
with the directions before you. If you 
have no timber, your neighbors have, 
Don’t let your engine lie idle, 


124-Page Book, Free 


Containing valuable suggestions about 
the care of saws, fully describing the fea. 
tures that make our mills best, giving 
prices and guaranty and full information 
about our Wood Saws, Shingle Ma- 
chines and other wood working ma- 
chinery. Write for book today, 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co, 


202 Hope St., Hackettstown, N. J 
1592 Terminal Buildings, New York ~* 





























The depth to lay drains, as I said 
in a previous paper, depends on the 
soil, and the distance apart that the 
drains should be laid to thoroughly 
drain, depends on the nature of the 
soil also. Having a very stiff clay 
subsoil, we doubt the advisability of 
going more. than 3 feet and in this 
sort of a soil the drains, to be thor- 
oughly effective, should be laid not 
more than two rods apart. While in 
a deep alluvial soil, or one with much 
mixture of sand, it is quite possible 
that it would pay to dig the ditches 
4 feet deep and in some cases even 
4% feet, and drains of that depth 
should, after a couple of years draw 
well three rods wide from either 
side. 


Miscellaneous Matters. 


When digging ditches through 








The Standard Farquhar | 


SAW MILL 


Just tell us the kind of timber you 

have and we will advise you as tothe best 
FEED EQUIPMENT. Farquhar mills have 
done away with all “‘fussing’— and “‘trou- 
ble.” They have just about % the parts of 
other mills — light running, safe, save time, 
save work—movable, easily set up—durable. 
We spent 54 years perfecting Farquhar 
mills. Now we are spending a large sum of 
money on a book that tells about FEED 
EQUIPMENTS and other saw mill and en- 
gine facts. These books can be had FREE. 
Just ask by postal. Now is the time to sell 
lumber—while prices are booming. 


A.B. FARQUHAR CO., Box 303 York, Pa: 








stretches of quicksand it may be ne- 
cessary to plank the sides of the 
ditches with one-inch boards in the 
softer sections, and if the bottom of 
the ditch be spongy lay a board on 
the bottom and on this lay the tile, 
using a strip of lumber on each side 
of the tiles to keep them in exact 
line until the dirt can be packed 
around them. The boards used to re- 
tain the banks should be removed, of 
course, when filling the ditch. 

No fixed rule can be given for the 
size of tile to be used for areas of 
different sizes as the fall obtainable 
has so much to do with the capacity 
of tile. The less fall we have the 
larger the tile that should be used. 

In closing this series of drainage 
papers, I wish to again urge upon my 
readers the extreme importance of 
this work and to insist that at every 
point care be taken that the work be 
well done. 

With our wet lands drained and 
producing bumper crops we will come 
to see the folly of working poor land 
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A Dirie Pea Holler 
makes big profits out of Cow 
dine Hulls ? es cleans wi - 
t ti peas-increa 
fv} cols soles 10e per, bushel. 
4 Many have given entire satis- 
PP amar oe 10 a b. 
trated catalog free 
IR ‘reauest, Write today Dat. 2 
23 SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Y or Rome, Ga. 
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Nitragin Bacteria 


for Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Peas, Beans will 
bring success where you experienced failures. 
More than ONE MILLION acres sold in Ger- 
many during 1909. 


Plant a winter crop and supply your fields 
with NITROGEN and HUMUS at small costs 
for the following cash crop. 


Postal will bring information and guarantee 
trial offer. 


General Agency 


Carl Teerling, Savannah, Ga. 
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WHAT If COSTS TO LAY TILE. 


Some Actual Figures From the 
Laid Miles of 


Note Book of a Man Who Has 
Drain Tile. 


By Jesse G. Whitfield, Demopolis, Ala. 


2 cents per lineal foot is con- 
sidered a fair average cost 
in Illinois, for excavating, laying the 
tiles, and putting in about one foot of 
pack-fill; the trench being 3% feet 
deep, and the men getting $2 per 


I HAVE SEEN the statement that 


ay. 

pike the soil in Illinois must be 
more easily trenched than ours, or 
the labor there must be more ef- 
ficient than our labor, or perhaps 
poth. A man there must dig 100 
feet of trench per day. 

I have laid many thousand feet of 
tile drains in stiff clay bottom, but in 
such soils I have never had a man 
who could cut 100 feet of trench 3% 
feet deep in one day. 

In a field of 30 acres, drained 
many years ago, the drains have a 
fall of one foot in 500 feet (2% in- 
ches in 100 feet). These drains were 
examined two years ago and found to 
be perfectly clean inside, and since 
examining them I have laid between 
25,000 and 30,000 feet of tile drains. 
on grades varying from 1 in 800 to 
1 in 1,000. 

For the benefit of others, and per- 
haps of myself, I give herewith, cost 
of some work that I have done—for 
st if , if they have not done so » welll; 











(34 CENTS A ROD 


FOR A IS INCH HICH HOG FENCE 


or 22-inch; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18%e 
We show and price 60 styles 
Poultry Fence 


25c A ROD 
for 47-inch high 
fence; 2814 
a rod fora 
Poultry 
3 10-foot 
Gate,$3.00 
Lawn Gate, 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


~ Return atOUR EXPENSE If not satisfied. 
IDEAL BARBED 


contains 80 rods 
Made of two No. 
14 galvanized 
Bessemer Steel 
Wires. Barbs3 
inches apart. 
Lowest 
ever made. 
alogue free. 
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KITSELMAN BROS., MUNCIE, IND. J 


SZFENGE s2ococs" 
a Made—— 
Mad of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell 
factory prices on 30 days’ ree, trial. 
bth We pay allfreight. 87 heights of farm 
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ultry fence. Catalog Free. 




















i4—p COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
niche Box 72 








Cheap as wood, Lasts a lifetime. 12 ft. iong; 54in, 
high Resists all kinds of stock. Also Farm Fence,Orna- 
menta] Wireand Wrought Iron Fences. eta ie free. 
W rite for Special Offer, 
The Ward Fence Co., Box340, Decatur, ind. 


—_ Buys BestAll-Steel Farm Gate 





Dust Froaf - an er 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, chickens, etc. 160 styles. 
BARGAIN PRICES: 
14 Cents Per Rod Up. 
We pay the freight. Lawn Fences 
and Gates. Free catalog and sample. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
DEPT. 89 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF 
THE FARMERS UNION. 


T have contracted with Messrs A. H Motley Co., 
ferenan eters of tobacco, Reidsville, N. C.. tc 
These are te a Send v low price 

ry le 6. ry ey 
direct to Factory through © A. 


Yours ov ae 


= i. RIVES 8. BA N.O. 







for myself if they will tell me how I 
can do better. 

The following are not estimates; 
they are accomplished facts, taken 
from the note book and the pay rolls. 
The amounts in money given in the 
following tables stand for the work 
of trenching, laying the tiles, and 
back-filling. No other work is in- 


tive land in the field. Waxy don’t de- 
scribe it. Gummy is the word to ap- 
ply to it when wet. 

Labor 75 cents a day, except ome 
man, the grader, who was paid $1. 

In 1896 I laid 8,832 feet (1.672 
miles) 65-inch to 2%-inch tile. Aver- 
age depth, 3 feet. The trenching, 
tile-laying, and  back-filling, cost 
$104=—1.117 cents per foot, with la- 
bor 50 cents per day. 

Now, let us equate these figures, 
putting them on same basis as the 
foregoing: 

If labor had cost 75 cents per day, 
this work would have cost $156, or 
1.766 per foot. 












































cluded. And now, if the trench had been 
Sizeof| Depth Lineal Cost 
Date of Week End Cost | “Tiles of Trench] F«. L:id | Per Fovt Remarks 

Meare 26. 19'Q..2ccc.. 5.2... $57.45 |8” to 4” 42’ 1,850 $8 10 200 ft. of this was 5 
Ce ee 40.40 |4’’ tn 8” 8h’ 1,845 2.19 ft. deep 
Py hae |) | re 63.05 3” 3h’ 2, 875 1.805 
Avril6, 1910------------___. 16.25 3” 8,’ 850 1.91 Weat*er good 
April 23. 1910... 86.25 3” 3%’ 1,+20 1.8-8 througheut for 
Ap i! 30 1910__.. 86.10 8”” 3’ 2, 158 1.673 this job. 
ES eh 28.35 if 8’ 1,700 1.667 
) ge CE | | ie ee 6. 25 Back filling  |.-..------ ------ 

Total $274.10 18,198 | $2.077 

S zs 0f|Depth of| Lineal Crat F 
Date. Cost | Ties | french | Fi. Laid | Per Fort Remarks. 

February 19% 9-------.._..... $14.70 |8” t» 61 6” to 44 210 8 .07 Rad weather—( aves 
F.bruarv anv March, 19,9 -.| 56.32 |6’’ to 8’ “a tu 2,252 2.605 | Weather improving 
pee ----| 57.95 3” 2,11 2.5.8 | Weat er improving 
POU AG Ga iccss ccevesne< ----| 26.05 3” rth 1,294 2.013 | Good weather 
September. 19 9 -............ 60.37 3” 8’ 1,620 8.1.9 | Wrouth—Too ha d 
PORTO NOR bcsacssivebucescss 78.4) =” 4 tu 3’ 3,219 2.435 | Weachrer bed to good. 

po | ee eee $283.79 10, 906 $2.602 























The first item of $14.70, in the 
latter table, included cost of mason- 
ry at outlet of main drain. 

The weather on this job during 
much of the time, was cold and rainy. 
The soil being clay and almost ab- 
solutely flat, the condition may be 
better imagined than described. The 
work was all done with common farm 
labor, and some of the men had never 
ditched any before. None of them 
had ever ditched for tile drains. 

The ground was very wet when I 
started on the last spurt of 3,219 
feet. It was the worst ground of all. 
Even good weather did not make it 
ditch good. It cost as high as 3 
cents at first, but gradually got down 
to 2.04 cents. It is the most produc- 


3% feet deep instead of 3 feet, the 
cost per foot would have further in- 
creased, at least in same ratio as 
depth, and would have been 2.06 
cents per foot. 

In all these jobs the trenches for 
21%- to 4-inch tiles were 14 inches 
wide on top. 





If the plowing is to be deeper 
than usual it should generally be 
done between July ist and January 
1st. At this time only is the subsoil 
usually dry enough to make the 
work satisfactory. From January list 


to February 15th the freezing which | 


is likely to follow may correct any 
harm from plowing the subsoil when 
too wet; but after February 15th, 















INCHESTER 


Smokeless Powder Shells 


The Patent Corrugated Head on Win- 
chester“ Leader” and “Repeater” shells 
absorbs the shock of the powder explos- 
ion instead of localizing it, as the old 
English way of metallining does. That’s 
why Winchester shells, with their 
. modern patented construction, are so 
superior to ones made according to 
the English method of times long past. 
If you want the best shooting shells 





ASK FOR THE RED WY sranp. 











Express Companies, to all parts of 
Nassau, etc. 


identification difficult. 


plications required. 
tion from Agents. 
Cc. L. LOOP, 


Vice President, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Collection taken with or without goods. 
to be recorded and returned. Baggage checks taken and baggage shipped. 
Southern Express Company Travelers’ Money Orders are self-identi- 
fying. Are just the thing when traveling where you are unknown and 
On sale at principal offices of the Company. 
In remitting use Southern Express Money Orders. No written ap- 
If lost, money promptly refunded. Full informa- 


JOHN B. SOCEADAY, 
General Ma: 


Eastern Dept., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The Southern Express Company 


Transports all kinds of merchandise, fruits, vegetables, money, 
valuables, jewelry, bonds, valuable 


i pers, etc., in connection with other 
the United States, Canada, Havana, 


Deeds and mortgages taken 


E. M. WILLIAMS, 
General Manager, 
Western Dept., 
Birmingham. Ala 


nager, 
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the land should probably not be 
plowed deeper than it has usually 
been broken, until the subsoil has 
become thoroughly dry, and then the 
land should not be deeply broken 
for crops to be sowed at once, or be- 
fore the rain has settled the soil 
well. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 








The dead-sure fire and one-ton- 
killing-power of UMC cartridges 
breed that assurance of eye and 
hand and brain that makes the 
“one shot kill” habitual with big 
game shooters. 


UMC 100% certainty of results is the 
same with any standard rifle—because 
the characteristics of all rifles are pro- 


vided for in UMC cartridges. 

The UMC standard is more than ever 

the goal of the ammunition world. 
“‘Game Laws 1910’’ Mailed Free. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
Agency: 299 Broadway, New York City 








for Hot-beds 
and Cold-frames 








Double Glen Sack 


Use Sunlight Sash 


side by side with ordinary 
Sash this. Winter 


See how much bigger and sturdier 
the plants under Sunlight Double 
Glass Sash will be. See how little 
care they require—how they save time 
and labor because you never have to 
cover them. 


The double Between the two 
layer of glass layers of glass is a 54 
does it inch transparent 
blanket of dry, still 
air—a perfect non-conductor, keeping 
in the heat, keeping out the cold. 
Since the sash are never covered the 
plants get all the light from sun-up to 
sun-down. 

Agents Wanted: A splendid oppor- 
tunity. Write for details. 

Send for these 1. Our Free Cat- 

two books alog—Contains the 

details of this new 

invention for hot-beds and cold-frames 

our freight prepaid and guaranteed 
delivery proposition. 

2. Send 4cin stamps for a valuable 
booklet on hot-bed and SSS = 
cold-frame gardening Acie 
by Prof. W.F.Massey. ( 
There is no higher 
authority in the 
country. This book 
will interest the most 
expert gardeners. 

Write today to 


Sunlicht Double Glass Sash Co. 
960 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
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SOME SOUTH CAROLINA FAIRS. 


The Need of the Better Classifications and Larger Premiums— 
The Spartanburg Association’s Novel Idea. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


HIS HAS BEEN fair month in 
T South Carolina and nearly every 

county in the State has held or 
is to hold a fair. It has been my 
privilege to take part in many. Asa 
general rule, the attendance has 
been all that could have been desir- 
ed and one could easily see that a 
strong spirit of contentment and 
good will animated the crowds. Con- 
trary to the general spirit of the 
people of this State, on most oc- 
casions the predominating idea of 
most of the attendants seems to have 
been pleasure, and a very small pro- 
portion of the people seemed to real- 
ize that these fairs might be made 
into magnificent and unexcelled op- 
portunities for education and better- 
ment. 

While the agricultural exhibits at 
these fairs have been of a high order, 
yet none have been in the abundance 
that they should have been. This is 
especially true of the field-crop ex- 
hibits. On the other hand, the live 
stock exhibits in no instance have 
been up to what one has a right to 
expect, either in quality or in quan- 
tity. In fact, one can easily see that 
the chief part of nearly every fair 
has been the race track and the side- 
shows. The people complain that 
the shortness of exhibits is directly 
traceable to the small premiums of- 











THIS BOK FREE 
A Wonderful Catalog 
of Jewelry. 


You ought to have this book. It shows 
the latest ideas in the jeweler’s art—watches 
in plain and open face designs—engagement 
rings, wedding rings, silverware, sugges- 
tions for Christmas and Wedding gifts. 

Halftones reproduce the original beauty 
of the designs, as well as it is possible to 
show them in print. 


Our expensive catalogue will be sent you 
free upon request. 


u. LUMSDEN & SON, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
Jewelers to the Southern People. 
Richmond, - ~ Virginia. 


DONT EXPORT CORN 
RAISE THE BEST HOGS 


THERE CAN BE BUT 
ONE BEST 


Why lose profits breeding and feeding 

’e.-,  scrubhogs? Two of our 0.1.C. 

~~, hogs weighed 2806 Ibs. We 

F are headquarters for breed- 

eS ers. Will send sample pair 
of our famous 


O.1.C.HOGS 


ee at 
Cones of thoroughbred swine in the 

world. The L. B. Silver Co. 

Cleveland, 0. 






















508 Citizens 
Write for Circulars 


U. S. Government 
inspected herd 


Established in 1863 


fered by the management, while the 
management, in its turn, claims that 
in order to secure the attendance 
they must have those things in which 
the people are most interested; so 
each is blaming the other. From my 
acquaintance with the people of this 
State I am rather inclined to side 
with the complaint of the small pre- 
miums. It is right that the fair man- 
agement should not neglect to pro- 
vide a certain amount of amusement 
and that those who attend should 
participate therein. On the other 
hand, with the small premiums for 
agricultural products offered, the ex- 
hibits are so small that they are soon 
studied and so prove a very slight at- 
traction. With larger premiums and 
a greater variety, these agricultural 
exhibits would prove a greater at- 
traction and the true factors of in- 
struction and amusement would be 
more equally represented. I believe 
it would be well for the various fair 
managements to study more closely 
the plans of the Fairview Stock 
Show, held annually in this State, 
and of the North Louisiana Camp- 
Meeting Fair. In both of these the 
educational feature predominates and 
yet none of the others are better at- 
tended or more enjoyed by those 
who participate. 

To me, it also seems time that 
the managements of the various fairs 
should get together and systematize 
their work. These county fairs should 
all be, more or less, simply feeders 
for the State Fair. To that end the 
State might be divided into fair dis- 
tricts. The dates for holding the 
fairs in each district could be ar- 
ranged in rotation, so that neither 
would conflict, and all be completed 
before the State Fair. In this way 
the best from each district could be 
selected to represent the district at 
the State Fair, especially if the State 
Fair management would offer special 
premiums. Premiums bringing the 
different districts into competition, if 
of sufficient size, would very natural- 
ly increase the quality of the State 
Fair exhibits, and the inducement to 
the individual exhibitor would be 
greater. 

There have been several novel and 
more or less successful efforts to in- 
crease the local interest in the fair, 
but I know of no more unique, suc- 
cessful and commendatory plan than 
that adopted at Spartanburg last 
week. In some happy moment some 
one conceived the idea of bringing 
the agricultural products of the dif- 
ferent school districts into competi- 
tion and to place the making of these 





exhibits in the hands of the schools. 
Accordingly some fourteen premi- 
ums, including such articles as a 
piano, organ, charts, globe, tennis 
set, baseball set, watch, handsome 
pictures, etc., were offered to the 
schools making the best displays of 


THE FARM 


Is the Basis of All Industry. 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write 
for bulletin by the best authority in 
the United States on Lime on the Farm, 
and get —~ of the purest lime. Don’t 
buy earth, water, sand, etc. A postal 
will give you reasons. 


POWHATAN LIME CO., : Strasburg, Va 


Oyster Shell Lime 


For agricultural purposes, at $7 per ton in sacks. 
Crush: d Oyster She'ls for poultry in sacks, 6% 
per hundred pourds; $9(0 perton. Prices f. 0. b 
Georgetown, S. C., or Conway, S. C 


BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZErny 


agricultural products raised or manu- 
factured. from products in their dis- 
tricts. Thirteen schools entered into 
the competition and these exhibits 
practically constituted the agricul- 
tural exhibits of the fair. It was 
eminently successful in bringing ex- 
hibits to the fair and also in arousing 
a spirit of rivalry among the school 
districts. 

It has done more than this. Don’t 
you know that the pupils who con- 
tributed the articles composing their 
school exhibit are more interested in 
their school and teacher, and that 
teacher is taking a deeper inter- 
est in his or her school by reason of 
this exhibit? I guarantee that both 
teacher and pupils will do better 
work all the school term by reason 
of having made this exhibit. 

The exhibits were scored on a 
definite scale of points by five judges, 
each acting independently and hand- 
ing in his verdict sealed. A board of 
reviewers then averaged these scores 
and so the awards could not but be 
impartial. The interest of children, 
teachers and patrons was intense and 
all vowed that if beaten this time 
they would come back next year. 

This is certainly a commendatory 
move on the part of the fair man- 
agement, one that we feel sure is 





worthy of imitation by other ge. 
tions. 





Farmers of the same community 
should co-operate and all raise the 
same kind of stock and special money 
crops. This is a great inducement to 
buyers who want to ship in car lots, 
—T. C. Karns. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed, 


Tested For You 


Ps SG ORE, 


Nota specially prepared sample ton, but 
season’s supply of our :ezular 


“TACCO BRAND” Lime 


The best land lime on the market Read 
what Mr Dempeey Spruill says, then write for 
Prices and particulars. 








Creswell. N. C., October 13, 1910, 


The undersigned takes great pleasure in 
stating for the year 191", he used on Bel. 
grade Plantation, Washington County, N. 
C. one hundred and fifty (150) tons of T 
C. Andrews & Company’s Agricultural 
lime (Tacco Brand) with splenvid results, 
and teel safe in recommending the same to 
anv a:d all persons « ngegec in agricultur. 
al pursuits. DEMPSEY SPRUILL 











You want the best lime. ‘‘Tacco Brand Is It.” 
T. C. ANDREWS & COMPANY, Inc, 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Lime 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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Oyster Shell Lime ¥: 
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Reference: N. H. BLITCH & CO., 





Oyster Shell 


ground fine, so it can be used in a distributor, and a burner used in turning it that makes 
4 FINE FERTILIZER. 


correct acidity in land It Unlocks Phosphate 
prevent rust in Cotton and Potash Deposits 
prevent shedding in Cotton pes 
prevent Black Root in the land 


E.L. COMMINS “se 


Lirmme 


Meggett, S.C., or any Truck Farmer. 














FROM A 
LIMESTONE 
USER 





use it. 








Cedar Lodge Farm, Thomasville, N. C., Oct. 29, 1910. 
Blue Ridge Lime Co.. Fletcher, NC. 


_ Gentlemen :—In reply to your inquiry how I like the ground 
limestone bought from you, I am f.ee to say it suits me and my 
land better th sn any other form of lime I have tried bef 
find it restores the vital prop: rties necessary to make worn out 
soil productive and greatly assists to transform it into a healthy 
condition whereby better crops will result. 


‘ore. I 


I shall continue to 


Yourstruly, Frank H. Fleer. [Signed] 








BLUE RIDGE LIME COMPANY, 





Mr. Fleer has used 2,290 bags this al 3 . 
embrace it? Our sales are immense. Ba. ee Sn 


Fletcher, North Carolina. 
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sweetened 


Your Soil. It 
Will 


} acidity must be neutralized, for soils should 
be slightly alkaline to produce their utmost. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 


Outfit for Testing 








productive. 


Your soil must be 
to produce its best—the 





available as plant food. 


for acidity. 


Dept. B 








Waverly Mills, - - South Carolina. 





_This lime will correct acidity, sweeten the soil, make humus available 
—bind together light sandy lands—open up heavy clays. 
It will make the dormant Potash and Phosphoric Acid in your soil 


Write us now for our booklet and our free outfit for testing your soil 


A. S LEE © SONS CO., Inc. 
RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA. 
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The First Real Cost-Test Ever Made 


Automobile vs. Horse 





-” 





Maxnell” per passenger mile—1 i 10 cents { 


Horse and Buggy, passenger mile—2> 2 cents 





Horse and Buggy 
EXPENSES CONTINUE 


When not in use 
Distance Traveled, 197 miles 


COST 

Hay : - - - - 1.20 

Oats - . : - 4.50 

Straw - - - - - Py 
Shoeing . - - : 498 

Grease - - - : - . 0012 

Depreciation - - 3.349 

$9.8482 
Cost two passengers per mile .05 


Cost one passenger per mile 025 
Daily average distance 32 9-10 miles 
To operate the Horse and 
Buggy the cost is based on hay 
at lc. a pound, oats averaging 
2c. a 4-quart feeding, pur- 
chased en route; straw at $1.50 
cwt., 100 lbs. per mo.; shoeing, 
$2. 50 a month; grease, 12c. a 
pound; depreciation, horse, bug- 
gy and harness, costing $375. 00, 
017 a mile, average 33 miles a 
day. Stabling not included. 















THE ECONOMY CAR 
**Perfectly Simple—4*Simply Perfect’’ 
Maxwell Model Q-11, 4 cyl. 12 H. P.—$900 





Automobile 


EXPENSES STOP 
When not in use 


Model Q-11 Maxwell 


Distance Traveled, 457 miles 





COST 
Gasoline ‘ - - - 5.60 
Oil - - - ° 60 
Grease ~ - - - 13 
Depreciation, Car - - 3.66 
Depreciation, Tires - - - 6.85 
$16.84 


Cost two passengers per mile .037 
Cost one passenger per mile  .018 
Daily average distance, 763-10 miles 
To operate the Automobile 
the cost is based on gasoline 
purchased at 16, 18 and 20c. per 
gallon, and oil at 65c. a gallon, 
purchased en route; grease at 
12c. a pound; car depreciation, 
-008 per mile; tire depreciation, 
.01S per mile. Garage not in- 
cluded. 











’'ve Proved Just What You Want to Know 


Millions of people buy buggies yearly, 
What Prompted believing them to be the most econom- 
the Test 


ical form of transportation. "Thousands 

of farmers, merchants and professional 

men wrote me during the past year, saying “‘they would gladly purchase 
an automobile if they only knew it would serve their needs as economically 
as their horse and buggy.”’ 
I knew the Maxwell Model Q-11 Runabout, in its present state of 


perfection, could do three times as much work at half the cost and 
one-fourth the trouble, and decided to make a public test to prove it. 


4 
I Invited the Contest Board of the American Automobile Associ- 
ation to conduct this test, in order 








that it might be in iieiaiinad control. The Board appointed judges 
to attest its results. The two vehicles ran each day over a predetermined 
route about the streets of New York City and suburbs. Each ran con- 
tinuously for six hours, regarded as a normal day’s work. Account was” 
kept of every item of expense entailed. The needs of each vehicle were 
supplied at roadside stores at current market prices. 


Fach Day a Different Route was laid out, in order to cover all 
conditions of city and suburban 


traffic and all sorts of roads. One day they covered the densely congested 
districts of the city; another day they ran in infrequently traveled 
suburban roads. Everything was done to make the test normal, actual, 
eminently fair and conclusive, and the results confirm our claim ) 
that Maxwell automobiles are e_ cheaper to use than a horse / 


and buggy. _ 


4 


SALE SALE OF MAXWELLS TO DATE) 


Sold to | to Sept. 30,1910 -.¥. . 37,389 
Sold during Oct.,1910 . . . 1,767 
Maxwells i in use ‘today - « <a 


WATCH THE FIGURES GROW 




















Means to You 


LEON STREET, 


The Maxwell automobile means new 
life on the farm, happier and healthier 
conditions, better schooling for the 
children, by enabling them to attend 
town schools. Easy shopping for the wife. Quicker errands about the 
farm and increased knowledge of business conditions in your section of the 
country. It will, if properly employed, increase your earning power, save 
your time, extend your field of action and keep the boys on the farm by 
its money-making possibilities. It is always ready, sanitary, and cannot 
be overworked. 


It Proved Beyond Dispute That the Maxwell Runabout is 


undoubtedly economical; that its 
pleasures are within the reach of men of moderate means; that it can travel 
three times as far, in the same time, as the horse and buggy, and, unlike 
the latter, can repeat the performance if found necessary; that its cost is 
about one-half; that it needs little or no care, as against constant care, and 
that while not in use expenses stop, while with the horse and buggy ex- 
penses never stop; that the Maxwell car is an efficient, economical, reliable, 
utility automobile, as near perfection as modern workmanship can make it. 


What It 





These Books Free I want you to know more about this test. Let 
me send you all the evidence, also our latest 





‘catalogue and Farmers’ Economy Booklet. I will gladly send you these 


books free, and the sending places you under no obligation. <A postal 
will do. Just say, ““JZaz/l Books.” 


ti Pres. and Gen'l Mgr. 
ee a 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 


(Licensed under Selden Patent.) 


TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK. 









































THE HOME CIRCLE. 








BALLADE OF THE FADED FIELD. 


Are laid along the field, and here 


Bu« BARS of sun-slanted gold 


The silence sighs, as if some old 
Refrain that once rang long and clear 
Came softly stealing to the ear 


Without the aid of sound. 


The rill 


Is voiceless, and the grass is sere, 
But beauty’s soul abideth still. 


Trance-like, the mellow air doth hold 


The sorrow 


of the passing year; 


The heart of nature groweth cold, 
The time of falling snow is near; 
On phantom feet, which none may hear, 
Creeps—with the shadow of the hill— 
The semblance of denvarted cheer, 
But beauty’s soul abideth still. 


The dead, gray-clustered weeds enfold 

The well known summer path, and drear 
The dusking hills, like billows rolled 

Against the distant sky, appear. 

From lonely haunts. where Night and Fear 
Keep ghostly tryst, when mists are chill, 

The dark pine lifts a jagged spear, 
But beauty’s soul abiceth still. 


Envoy. 


Dear love, the days once were so dear 
May come no more; life may fulfill 

Her fleeting dreams with many a tear, 
But beauty’s soul abideth still. 


—Robert Burns Wilson. 








CHRISTMAS GIVING. 


Suggestions for Those Who Wish to Give Dainty and Useful 
Things, but Whose Spending Money is Limited. 


By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N. C. 


GIFT WITHOUT love is shal- 
Aw and pretentious; but a 
gift should have more to rec- 
ommend it than the love which 
prompted it. We wish our gifts 
to be beautiful, 
or costly, but 
need be elaborate 
which does not 
mean that they 
beautiful in the 
sense of tasteful- 
ness and appro- 
priateness. I am 
hoping in this ar- 
ticle to suggest 
MRS. F. some ideas that 
our readers may be able to work out 
with good effect, gifts which will ful- 
fill the highest meaning of the word. 
To really get pleasure out of the 
making and giving of Christmas 
gifts, one must start in the prepara- 
tion in time to avoid the rush in 
these last days before the Christmas 
tide. In deciding what we wish to 
give our friends we must first be 
regulated by the taste and needs of 
that friend. 


Let us resolve first, that the gifts 
shall be simple, but that they shall 
be something that will be a real joy. 
A story is told of two girl friends, 
one who had more than enough of 
this world’s goods and the other who 
had an exceedingly limited purse. 
The wedding day of the wealthy girl 
was not far away and the friend 
wished to make a gift that would be 
worth while; but the hopelessness of 
giving anything to a friend whose 
life was crowded with luxuries was 
almost depressing. But this clever 
girl designed a quaint little booklet 
which she tastefully bound in a scrap 
of her friend’s wedding gown. She 
received the autographs of the wed- 
ding party with bits of clever senti- 
ment expressed by the writers, to- 
gether with a number of usable 
souvenirs of the wedding, which al- 
together made a most valuable rec- 
ord of the occasion and was the most 





L. STEVENS. 


highly prized of all of the many elab- 
orate wedding gifts. To give wisely 
and well requires thought and un- 
derstanding. 


What a Yard of Linen Will Do. 


I wish to point out the possibili- 
ties of articles made of linen for 
Christmas presents. A yard of hand- 
kerchief linen will do many things. 
If one is clever with a crochet needle 
or can make tatting, at least a half- 
dozen beautiful neck pieces may be 











PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, 


These ‘‘jabots’’ can not be 
bought in theshops,when hand-made, 
for less than $1. When made at home 
by the girl who is clever with her 
needle, they can be beautifully re- 
produced for 15 or 20 cents. Our 
grandmothers made exquisite arti- 
cles of tatting, and the art is now 
being revived. There are tatted cen- 
ter-pieces, tatted trimming for un- 
derwear, tatted shirtwaist sets, and, 
in almost every neighborhood there 
is a grandmother who has remember- 
ed the art. A bit of sheer linen the ‘makes choice Christmas gifts. Two. 
size of the hand or thereabout will ‘thirds of a yard of linen, costing 75 
be sufficient for a baby bonnet, and cents a yard, will make one dozen 
I am constantly asking why women; small handkerchief centers which rp 


made. 


will persist in paying absurd price, 
for ugly, factory-made baby caps, 
when a dainty, simple little artiglg 
can be made so easily at home. hg 
little bonnet may be finished with g 
dainty lace frill of round thread lagg 
or finished with a plain hemstitcheg 
edge or it may have a bit of hang 
embroidery, if the maker is good at 
designing. A part of this yard of 
linen done into handkerchiefs edgeg 
with lace, tatting or a crocheted edge 
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100 Million Dollars | 
Worth of Shoes 


These are stupendous figures, yet this is the yearly 
amount that the South spends for shoes. As a curiosity 
these figures may attract you for a minute, but the most 
curious thing about them is that three quarters of this 
money is regularly sent away from the South and the 
South is that much poorer for it. 

You trade at a Southern shoe store. You give the 
dealer your money. You probably buy a western or 
northern made shoe. When the dealer pays his bill, this 
money, less a small per cent to the dealer, goes north or 
west and the South is that much poorer. 

Keep your money at home. Let it work for better 
times, better wages, more factories, more work for 
Southern people. 

Ask your dealer for The Craddock Shoe. Made in 
the South, by white labor, for Southern gentlemen. The 
best shoe value offered by any maker in the land for 
$3.50 and $4.00. Money spent for Craddock Shoes stays 
in the South, and pays Southern labor, Southern grocers, 
bakers and butchers. 

It builds Southern factories, homes and schools. 


We can support more and better industries. Let's 
each do his part. 


CRADDPOCK-TERRY CO. 


iynachourg, Va. 
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quire a row of insertion and edge to 
make a beautiful gift. 


Other Useful Home-Made Gifts. 


The cretonnes, chintzes, denims, 
purlaps and silkalines grow prettier 
every year, and as long as they are 
made will be a constant delight to 
the housekeeper. Cretonne bags of 
many varieties are most acceptable 
gifts. There is the bag consisting of 
a series of pockets bound in braid to 
be tacked on the inside of the closet 
door, an emergency bag for the bath- 
room to hold old worn scraps of clean 
linen, court plaster, needle, thread, 
always ready in case of accident. The 
laundry bag for the bed-room will 
save a weary housewife many steps 
when she comes to make up the soil- 
ed clothes list. Then, too, there are 
numberless small bags that are use- 
ful for all sorts of purposes, stock- 
ing bags, school-book bags, work 
bags, scrap bags, all of which are 
welcome gifts. If one plans to makea 
bag for a gift that is to be used in 
a bed-room or living-room, think of 
the place where it is to be used and 
try for harmony of color in the 
choice. If there is an attempt at a 
color scheme in the decoration, try 
to have the gifts in harmony with 
that scheme. Not long ago I was in- 
vited into a dainty blue bed-room in 
a charming country home. The 
housewife was taking much pride in 
working out color harmony in her 
home furnishings. In absolute dis- 
cord with every other thing in the 








GREAT PICTURES YOU SHOULD KNOW. 





I-THE ANGELUS, BY MILLET. 
Jean Francois Millet was born in 1814 and died in 1875. He began to paint st the age of 


23; but asa little boy he was fond of sketching with bits of charcoal. 
talent early in life that his father, who wasa thrifty Freaeh farmer much interested in the 


lons of the lye has dripped. This 
should be strong lye, but mine does 
not float an egg. I put this lye in 
my iron pot on the stove and in It 
about 3 quarts of the nicest corn I 
can get, and let it boil slowly for 
an hour or two till the hull seems 
to be eaten off or loose and the little 
husk at the end of the grain is dark. 
I then take it to running water and 
stir briskly, pound or rub it, pouring 
the water off and with it the little 
black ‘‘nubs,”’ which float. I always 
feel discouraged at this part of the 
making, for it isa very unattractive, 
dark, sodden mess, but I put it on 
to cook in clear water, changing as 
it gets dark with lye, cook slowly for 
6 or 8 hours and am rewarded by 
having a pot full of nice hominy, 
grains large, whole and white. 

If you try this way, do not hurry 
the process. I usually get the lye 
ready the day before, and I often 
let the corn lie in a crock with run- 
ing water over night before boiling 
in clear water. If the lye is too 
strong, you make soap instead of 
hominy, but I have never happened 
to that accident yet. Our people 
like this with rich milk or warmed 
in pork gravy, or a little butter. We 
think it much better’ than grits, 
flaked hominy, or any of the ‘“‘bough- 
ten’’ foods. It is a winter food. 

VIRGINIA. 


He showed so much 


laying up of dollars, was not uawilling that the boy should have an art education. 

The Angelus was Millet’s favorite picture although he painted many others showing the 
life of the French peasant. In this picture we see the two toilers who with bowed head and 
revereat attitude hear the ringing of the distant b3ll which marks the close of the day; in the 
shadows of the evening, in the tsndar lan l:cipe, the hosiz»n broken oaly by the spire of the 





room was a bright yellow wall-protec- 
tor back of the washstand. As my eye 
lighted upon this bit of decoration, 
the lady said quickly: “I suppose 
y xu wonder why I am violating the 
eolor scheme in this room with that 
yellow wall-protector. Well, a very 
dear friend gave it to me and I feel 
that I must use it.” 


Give the Girl a New Room. 


A shirtwaist box or skirt hox, cov- 
ered with cretonne, denim, or burlap 
and lined with silkaline, makes an 
acceptable gift. I can conceive of no 
more beautiful gift to the girl who 
is away at school than a re-decorated 
bed-room. Perhaps to stain the floor, 
paper or tint the walls, cover one or 
two boxes with cretonne for skirts or 
waists which may serve as seats also. 
Dainty window curtains of swiss, 
scrimm, with a valence of the box- 
cover material. will be charming. 
Rag rugs designed to harmonize with 
the other coloring of the room or 
matting cut into rug lengths and 
bound across the ends will make a 
choice floor covering. It may be 
necessary to renew the old wood- 
work or the furniture, which can be 
done at little cost with the prepared 
paints or stains now upon the mar- 
ket. 

Each member of the family could 


distant village church the two stand iu the hush of silent prayer, 








deed the shields and all may be 
made at home for much less than the 
price of factory-made ones. Stirk 
cloth may be purchased by the yard, 
an old shield used as a pattern and 
several pairs may be made for the 
price of one. Covers for these shields 
made as little pockets edged with 
lace, into which the shield may be 
slipped, add very much to the ap- 
pearance of the thin shirtwaist or 
lingerie dresses. 

I am going to ask the readers of 
this department to add their experi- 
ences and suggestions for the mak- 
ing of gifts. I shall trust that dur- 
ing the next few weeks we may have 
many helpful hints from some of our 
readers for the benefit of all of our 
readers. 





GIRLS NEED SCIENCE FOR HOME 
MAKING. 


“The girl who has learned to cor- 
relate her studies in science, art, lit- 
erature and language to the issues in 
her own life through applied knowl- 
edge in household economics, not 
only will have a basis on which to 
build for any work—good health 
and a clear brain—but will have a 


SCHOOL. 


We girls who are at school ‘should 
make it a point to be just as eco- 
nomical as possible. I am afraid 
some of us do not realize how much 
our dear fathers and mothers are 
sacrificing for our good and to fit us 
for positions we otherwise could not 
fill. How thankful we then ought 
to be. Instead some of us do not 
eare how we get through our daily 
lessons. 

We ought to put all our energy 
into our studies. Don’t act the part 
of a baby or indifferent student. 

Another thing I wish to speak of 
is this: Don’t trouble and fret your 
teachers. If there is anything I de- 
test, it is to see a boy or girl aggra- 
vating the teachers. You should be 
a model student at all times. And 
don’t go over a page of your books 
until you have thoroughly mastered 
what you have gone over. If you 
once learn a thing well, you will 
never forget that thing. Be clean in 
your attire. Do not go untidy. Keep 
your hair combed, and fingers clean, 
and I am sure you will always have 
the respect of your teachers. You 





foundation for 


in some way contribute to the work ome making which, in the end, is money. 


of making over this room, and cer- 
tainly nothing would be more great- 
ly appreciated by the home-comer. 


Needle-Work and Crochet Possibil- 
bilties. 


A friend of mine one Christmas 


fessor A. L. Marlatt, 
University of Wisconsin home ece- 
nomics course. 
“The girl who has studied the 
yeast plant, analyzed the flour, stud- 
: ied the cooking range, applied her 
season gave to each of her girl id 
friends a beautiful hand-made petti- chemistry to food analysis, her pet 
coat flounce. All that was necessary ‘ry to the evolution of industry and the North “hulled corn,” is so cheap 
pie aes *, home stanards, her book-keeping to 
was to attach this flounce to a fitted f Siieit 
foundation and the skirt was com- problems of expediture for a family 
plete. A busy college girl would of limited income, is prepared to dO tables more than it is. 
appreciate a gift of this sort, for she pod oe most effi- 
has need of many such garments. : ™ 7% y- h 
The things that may be done with This means that all should re- sities, 
the crochet needle are endless. I 
saw a dainty little needle book the 
other day which consisted of two 
erocheted medallions on wheels about 
2 inches in diameter, covering three 


head of the ing and saving for you to enjoy? 


these ‘‘golden school days,’’ but once 
“BROWN EYES.” 





LYE HOMINY. 


ing in the grades, and that high hominy that my mouth waters for i 
school courses in applied science yet, 


must be credited in preparation for 
the colleges and normal schools, 80 jt now. 


woman’s highest calling,” says Pro- father and mother at home scrimp-| Library Fee. Infirmary Fee, $82.00. 


Remember you will never pass 


But I want to tell you how I make 
I put half a bushel, or less, 





Ignorance on the part of the farm- 
er means poor crops, and, of course, 
a reduced income, but ignorance on 
the part of the farmer’s wife is even 
a more serious matter, for badly pre- 
pared food and unsanitary conditions 


SOME ADVICE TO THE GIRL AT of the home endanger the very lives 


of the family, bringing disease and 
even death. —Mrs. James A, Reagan. 
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the toilet are dress shield covers. In- 
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Editorial Gleanings. 





with agents of every class and description. 

Some of them have useful articles, but 
most of them are asking from two to five times 
as much as they should for what they have to sell. 
Instead of paying from $2 to $5 for a gaudily il- 
lustrated subscription book, for example, you can 
invest this money in cheap editions of the classics 
and get books enough for a year’s reading for the 
whole family. It is a pretty good rule never to 
buy a subscription book. We hope soon to make 
arrangements whereby our readers can get copies 
of the best of English classics at reasonable rates. 

& 

Prof. W. N. Hutt wires home from the National 
Apple Show at Council Bluffs, Iowa, that he has 
won the grand sweepstakes prize of $300, with 
silver trophies, gold medals and ribbons galore. 
Next week we hope to have a complete list of his 
winnings. The South Appalachian country is 
the coming apple region of America. North Car- 
olina people are just beginning to find out what 
they can do along this line. Virginia orchardists 
have been a little ahead of them; this year, Wal- 
ter Whately, Secretary of the Virginia Horticul- 
ture Society, estimates that there will be shipped 
from that State 570,000 barrels against 379,644 
in 1909 and 363,403 in 1908. And the beauty 
of it is, that these are mostly fine varieties bring- 
ing high prices. 


M we COUNTRY districts are again infested 


#8 

In a recent issue of the Breeder’s Gazette we 
find an account of some plowing in Indiana with 
a gasoline traction engine. The outfit consisted 
of a 20 horse-power engine and four 16-inch 
plows, with a set of light harrows attached be- 
hind. The fields plowed were mostly 40 acres in 
size. Two men at $1.25 each per day and board 
ran the machine; 20 gallons of gasoline, cost- 
ing 13 cents per gallon was used ; incidental ex- 
penses were estimated at 25 cents per day; 12 
acres was an average day’s work, making the cost 
less than 55 cents an acre, or about half what it 
cost by horse-power. Plowing out the corners 
and ends was a small job. Yet we here in the 
South continue to “plow” with one horse. 

st 

According to Mr. W. W. Ashe, unless better 
care is taken of forest lands, it will not be long be- 
fore Virginia will be compelled to plant trees. In 


this connection the Charlotte Observer says of 
North Carolina: ‘‘There is considerable need for 
a forest service constituted along the same lines 
as the National Unquestionably true, 
and if the Legislature does not provide for some 
such service at its next session, it will have miss- 
ed one of its greatest opportunities for real and 
permanent service to the State. 
& 

Too many people in the South regard sickness 
as a “‘visitation of Providence.’’ The old Jewish 
idea is a great deal nearer right—that sickness is 
a result of sin. Perhaps in three cases out of four 
sickness is a result of carelessness either on the 
part of the individual or the community in which 
he lives. This practice of holding Providence to 
blame for the suffering that intelligent activity 
would prevent is little less than sacrilege. 

BJ 

We notice in the Columbia (S. C.) State that 
Dr. Samuel Dibble, of Bowman, has purchased a 
tile-manufacturing machine and will make tile for 
the use of himself and his neighbors in the ex- 
tensive drainage operations they have planned. 
There is room for a thousand such plants in the 
South, and they will pay. 

& 

Great preparations are being made for the South 
Atlantic Corn Exposition, at Columbia, S. C., De- 
cember 5-8, and there is no doubt that it will be 
a big success. Liberal prizes have been offered 
and the best judges secured. If interested, write 
President A. D. Hudson, Newberry, S. C. 


The Real ‘Theorist.”’ 


crops.”’ 








are learning some things. Many of the 

things they were sure a few years ago wera 
not so, they are now coming to learn are really 
true. One of these facts, which the men who da 
tthe work on the farms of the South are just be- 
ginning to find out, is that the man who experi- 
ments, tests, measures, weights, etc., has found 
out a few facts which they, although engaged in 
tilling the soil all their lives, had never found out. 
And going still a step further, some of the tillers 
of the soil are beginning to realize that some of 
these facts, which the ‘theoretical’? fellows have 
found out, are of real value to the farmer. 

Of course, there is still the fellow who allows 
prejudice instead of reason to shape his conduct 
and thoughts, who is still certain that no man 
who does not actually do farm work every day 
can tell him anything about farming that will be 
of service to him. And then, there is the other 
fellow who is too narrow and conceited to be able 
to see how any man who can not plow or hoe 
better than he can, is possibly able to know more 
about any other phase of farming. But the num- 
bers are increasing, and fortunately increasing 
rapidly, who can see and appreciate a useful fact 
and are willing to take hold of it and use it to 
their advantage, without asking or caring who 
first discovered the fact, or whether he was a man 
who was actually doing farm work or was ‘‘one of 
those scientists who knows nothing of practical 
farming and never plowed a furrow in his life.” 

Never having had any school training in agri- 
culture, not being a graduate of an agricultural 
college, nor having had the advantage of a train-~ 
ing in those sciences which underlie modern agri- 
culture, the writer is free to state that he some- 
times becomes disgusted at the conduct of the 
men on the farms towards those who have actual- 
ly discovered and given to us about all the really 
great facts which distinguish the modern from the 
old-time agriculture. Those who are doing the 
actual work on the farms call themselves ‘‘prac- 
tical’? men, while they contemptuously dub the 
experimenters and scientists as ‘“‘theorists.’’ The 
terms should be reversed, for of all the slaves to 
“theory,” the farmer who sneers at the scientist is 
the most completely under servitude. He takes 
practically all things for granted. He does not 
measure, he estimates; he does not weigh, he 
guesses; he does not know or ask the reason why, 
he does things this way or that way because oth- 
ers do so, or it has been his custom. 

To whom shall I go to obtain accurate and 
practical information regarding the value of a 
feeding stuff? To the man who pitches the hay to 
his cows and gives the grain with a scoop, who 
never weighs the milk, or makes a Babcock test; 
or to the man who, knowing the chemical com- 
position. of his feeds, weighs every pound of hay 
and grain given the cows and weighs the milk, 
and actually determines the butter-fat by means 
of the Babcock test? Which will be best able to 
tell me the amount of milk and butter produced 
from the various feeds? 

“Oh!” says the “‘practical’? man, ‘‘but the man 
who goes to all that trouble to weigh and test is 


Bee DOUBT, the men who till the soil 
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a ‘theorist’ and can not make money out of the 
dairy business.”’ 

What difference does it make to you or me 
whether he makes money out of it or not, if he 
gives us the real facts? As a matter of fact, 
however, the experimenter or scientist does not 
try to make money out of his work, his object is 
to find out facts that the man on the farm may 
take and make money out of them. 

By the way, who was it, the practical dairyman 
working hard at his routine work, or the chemist 
who spent his time studying how to help the dairy- 
man, who gave us the Babcock test? Who was it, 
the man who plows and hoes the crops, or the 
scientist, who told us how and why legumes im- 
prove the soil? Was it the man who raises the 
cotton, or the chemist, who told us the plant foods 
cur soils need and developed for us commercial 
fertilizers? 

The other day we saw a squib in a daily paper 
making fun of a recent publication by the Govern- 
ment, of a highly practical and important nature. 
It is true, the publication was technical and the 
facts set forth were for the benefit of the intelli- 
gent worker in that particular line, but the 
“smart” newspaper man, not having the knowl- 
edge to understand the bulletin, sought to play 
on the prejudices of those who sneer at the so- 
called book farmer. This was one time popular, 
but fortunately, it is now rapidly becoming out 
of date. 

Boys, no matter what the old men once thought, 
if the scientist who studies and finds out new facts 
that we can use and make money out of will let 
us take them, we should have the courtesy to 
thank him for them instead of sneering at him, 
even if he never saw a cotton field or plowed a 
furrow. If he does not know all about practical 
agriculture and never plowed a furrow, we per- 
haps don’t know any too much about science and 
would be as “green”? in the laboratory as he 
would be in the cotton field. He is willing to take 
our cotton, even though he doesn’t know how to 
grow it, so let us take his facts even if they do 
conflict with some of our old-time prejudices. 





This Week and Next. 





feel safe in saying, are the two articles on 

tile drainage on pages four and five. Mr. 
Whitfield’s figures are valuable as showing just 
what it actually costs to lay tile; and it would be 
a great thing if more farmers kept such detailed 
accounts of their farm work as this. In conclud- 
ing his discussion of this subject, Mr. French an- 
swers a number of questions readers have asked 
and makes his usual plea for the soil. Mr. 
French is the right type of farmer—one who 
has a deep and abiding love for the land he tills; 
who feels that it is his to cultivate and enrich, 
but not his to mistreat and impoverish; who just- 
ly recognizes it as a gift from the Creator to all 
the generations of men, and realizes the innate 
sinfulness—for it is nothing less—of taking this 
heritage of all men and reducing it almost to 
sterility in a lifetime. It is just such a spirit as 
this that should animate every farmer; and while 
we look on the ‘‘wearing-out” of the soil as a 
little thing any great progress in agriculture is 
impossible. 

Professor Niven’s warning about the San Jose 
scale is one every fruit grower should heed. Next 
week, again, we shall have something more on 
the planting of fruits for home use. You just 
can’t afford to go another year without fruit on 
your farm. 

The subject of marketing is one of great im- 
portance to every farmer. We have lately pub- 
lished several thoughtful and valuable articles on 
the marketing of various farm products, and ex- 
pect to give the subject even more attention in the 
future. Then there is a timely talk on Christmas 
presents; an interesting poultry page, especially 
to those who wish to buy or sell good stock; and 
on our front page a picture of a stump puller pre- 
paring the land for next year’s crops. 

Next week Mr. W. L. Covington will tell how he 
got rid of stumps by burning; Professor Duggar 
and Mr. C. P. Grizzard will discuss the tenant sys- 
tem; Prof. M. E. Sherwin will give directions for 
keeping a grade in the ditch when laying tile, and 
there will be a batch of decidedly interesting let- 
ters from our farmer readers. 


T's MOST striking features of this issue, we 





A Thought for the Week. 


EN, IF they would take it, have the rich- 
M est and completest inheritance that is pos- 
Ae sible to conceive, and, rather than being 
deserving of pity, they are to be challenged to 
assert in themselves those things which will make 
them independent of pity —-Woodrow Wilson. 
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areas By CLARENCE POE 
ae 1X.—In the Land of Upside Down.* 


(CONCLUDED.) 


of a rather different sort. This came last 

Wednesday when influential friends secured 
special permission (not often granted strangers) 
for me to visit the great Kanegafuchi Cotton Spin- 
ning Company’s plant near Tokyo—the great sur- 
prise being not that I received getting permission 
to visit this famous factory, though that was part- 
ly surprising, but in what I saw on the visit. 
Much has been said and written as to the utterly 
deplorable condition of Japanese factory workers, 
and I was quite prepared for sights that would 
outrage my feelings of humanity. Imagine my 
surprise, therefore, when I found the manager 
making a hobby of ‘‘welfare work” for his opera- 
tives and with a system of such work modeled af- 
ter the Krupp system in Germany, the best in the 
world! And as the Kanegafuchi Company has 
seventeen factories in all, representing several 
cities and aggregating over 300,000 spindles, be- 
ing one of the most famous industries of Japan, it 
will be seen that its example is by no means with- 
out significance. The Kanegafuchi Tokyo facto- 
ries alone employ 3,500 operatives, and they are 
cleaner, I should say, than most of our stores and 
offices. The same thing is true of their great hos- 
pital and boarding-house, and the dining-room is 
also surprisingly clean and well kept. Of the wel- 
fare work proper a whole article could be written. 
Each operative pays 3 per cent of his or her wages 
(most operatives are women) into a common in- 
surance and pension fund, and the company, out 
of its earnings, pays into the fund an equal 
amount. From this a pension is given the family 
of any employe who dies, while if an operative 
gets sick or is injured, a committee, assisted by 
Director Fuji, allows an appropriate pension until 
recovery. In the case, however, of long standing 
disease or disability, help is given, after ten years, 
fom still another fund. This employes’ pension 
find now amounts to $143,000, while other funds 
given partly or wholly by the company include 
$30,000 for operatives’ sanitary fund, $112,000 in 
afund “for promoting operatives’ welfare,’ and 
$15,000 for erecting operatives’ sanitorium. The 
company also has a savings department, paying 
10 per cent on long-time deposits made by em- 
Dloyes. There is an excellent theatre and dance 
hall at the Tokyo plant (and I suppose at the other 
branches also), and five physicians are regularly 
_ to look after the health of the opera- 
ves, 

While the hours of labor in Japan generally are 
inexcusably long and allow only two rest days a 
Month, the Kanegafuchi observes the Biblical 
Seventh-day rest with profitable results. The work 
hours are long yet, it is true: ten hours having 
been the rule up to October 1, and now nine and 
one-half hours. The ten hours this summer em- 
braced the time from 6 to 6, with a half-hour’s 
Test from 9 to 9:30, one hour from 11:30 to 
12:30, and another half-hour from 3 to 3:30, a 
system of half-way rests not common in America, 
I believe, 


Where Action is Needed in the South. 


Kanegafuchi conditions, of course, are net ideal, 
tor would I hold it up as a general model for 
American mills. Rather should America ask: “If 
Japan in a primitive stage of industrial evolution 
is doing so much, how much more ought we to 
do?” And more noteworthy still is the fact that 
the sentiment of the country is loudly and insist- 
ently demanding a law to stop the evils of child 
labor and night work by women. I have already 
shown in a previous letter that 98 per cent of the 
children between 6 and 14 here are in schools, 
but the Japanese people are not content to have 
“i & small per cent of the Nation’s children con- 
ee to ignorance, and I am told that there is 
ttle doubt but that the next Imperial Diet will 
Pass a factory labor law. 
Sea that Japan with its factory system not 
* extensive, its people used to a struggle for ex- 

€ice tenfold harder than ours, and with a vot- 
Be, population comprising only the wealthy or 
eg class—that under such conditions these 
oa > Japanese should still make effective de- 
= or adequate factory labor legislation is 
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L: ME REFER now, however, to a surprise 




















enough to put to shame many a Christian South- 
ern State in which our voters still permit condi- 
tions that reproach our boasted Southern chivalry 
and humanity. Perhaps all the changes needed 
can not be made at once without injury to manu- 
facturing interests, but in that case the law should 
at least require a gradual and steady approach to 
model conditions—a distinct step forward each six 
months until at the end of three years, or five 
years at longest, each Southern State should have 
a law as good as that of Massachusetts. 


The Elemental Significance of Japan’s Awakening. 


Thus endeth my chapter on the oddities and 
and contradictions in Japan as they appear to an 
American. Perhaps the wonder is, after all, how- 
ever, not that there are so many, but that there 
are not more. For just as America represents 
the ultimate type of Occidental civilization, so 
does Japan represent the ultimate type of Oriental 
civilization. More than this, it is here that the 
full tides of Oriental and Occidental life are now 
meeting for the first time in human history. For 
centuries uncounted the yellow man advanced 
across the plains and peaks of Asia, finding at 
last in these outlying islands his furthermost out- 
post, and so tarried here in the Farthest East, 
“the Land of the Rising Sun.’? He hardly thought 
of the existence of a West, but if his Buddha-like 
composure had been ruffled by such a thought, he 
might have droned monotonously: 


“Oh, East is East, and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” 


But while the yellow man had thus moved stead- 
ily eastward, the white man, starting from the 
land of the Euphrates had pitched his camp, with 
each succeeding generation, nearer and nearer the 
setting sun. Greece, Rome, Spain, France, Eng- 
land; then four hundred years ago, more restless 
than the Mongolian, he dared the seas that hem- 
med him in and found a new continent to people: 
westward still the course of empire, then until in 
our time the white man planted his civilization on 
the Pacific Coast. There was no more West. And 
then as if in obedience to a cosmic, racial instinct 
deeper than reason, he sent his messengers across 
the new-found ocean and awakened the Sleepy 
World of the Yellow Man by the booming of 
Perry’s guns off Yokahoma. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, we are told, cometh 
not with observation, and the deeper meaning of 
the greatest events in human history may often 
escape the attention of contemporaries. My fath- 
er and yours, perhaps, heard little and thought 
less of Perry’s exploit, and yet it marked not mere- 
ly a new historical epoch, but a new act in the 
long drama of human evolution itself. Curious, 
too, it is to observe how the strange World Des- 
tiny that shapes our ends gave to it a stage-setting 
in keeping with its dramatic significance—not to 
England, nor to any other great moral and com- 
mercial Power of the time, but to the young 
United States, the Nation that had found the ul- 
timate West—coming the unlikely, but strangely 
fitting task of opening the Farthest East to Wes 
tern trade and thought. When at last the world 
has grown old and nations and empires not yet 
formed shall themselves have gone the mortal 
way, common alike to human creatures and hu- 
man creations, I think the far historian will record 
few events either more dramatic or more pregnant 
with undreamed-of meaning than Perry’s entrance 
into what is now called Mississippi Bay just five 
years after the discovery of gold in California had 
ended the world old drama of our westward march. 


A New Type of Civilization. 


So to-day, as I have said, the full tides of Orient 
and Occident have rushed together in Japan, and 
it is not merely a land of curious customs and 
strange phenomena, but a land in which the con- 
trasts exist side by side, and most interesting of 
all, a land of strangely mingling social and indus- 
trial currents. East and West have met, and we 
wait to see what forces in each shall prevail when 
the shock of their fierce encounter shall have 
passed. 

For it is not merely Japan but all Asia whose 


(Continued on page 928.) 
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““What’s The News?” 




















acquisiton of riches or the employment of 

force in resisting evil, and tried to give lit- 
eral obedience to these commands, Count Lyof. N. 
Tolstoi, who died last Saturday, had attained 
world-wide fame entirely aside from.his great 
gifts as a writer. Born in 1828 of an aristocratic 
family, he began life with the conventional train- 
ing of young Russian nobles and saw military ser- 
vice in the Crimea. Turning aside with disgust 
from the havoc of war, he began his literary 
work; and as he grew older his social and re- 
ligious views became stronger and more unique. 
Politically he was a philosophical anarchist, be- 
lieving that governments of force have no justifi- 
cation; in religion he held to an exact compliance 
with the injunction ‘‘resist not evil.’’ His family 
lived in a mansion at Yasnaya Poliana; he dwelt 
in a hut near by, dressing and faring like a peas- 
ant, and working in the fields with them so long 
as he was able. The Russian Government for- 
bade the publication of many of his works, which 
included treatises on government and religion as 
well as his famous novels; he was exiled from 
Moscow some years ago, and later excommunicated 
by the church; but while others were sent to 
Siberia for preaching his doctrines or circulating 
his books, he remained at home undisturbed. His 
books have had a wide circulation in all civilized 
countries, but of later years he refused to profit 
financially by them. Among those best Known in 
America are ‘Anna Kareina,’’ “The Kreutzer 
Sonata,”’ ‘‘Man and Master,’’ ‘‘The Resurrection.”’ 
Acknowledged as he was at his death, as the 
greatest of contemporary writers, his life was 
more wonderful than his writings, and the great 
heritage he leaves to the world is the record of 
himself—sublime in his simplicity, his fearless in- 
tegrity, and his constant devotion to the truth as 
he saw it. 


B exaust: he believed that Christ forbade the 


ees 

In Oregon, under the provision of the in- 
itative and referendum, thirty-two questions were 
submitted to the people to be decided by direct 
vote. Nine of these were carried, the others re- 
jected. So once again it is demonstrated that the 
people can safely be trusted to vote directly on 
measures of interest to them. 

ss 8 


Postmaster-General Hitchcock is after the get- 
rich-quick swindlers, and has had the promoters 
of a wireless telegraph business and the sellers of 
some valueless mining stock arrested on the 
charge of using the United States mails to de- 
fraud. The warning to let such schemes alone 
should be plain to all. 

ss 8 

That flying is not without its dangers was made 
evident the other day when Ralph Johnston, who 
held the world’s record, over 9,000 feet, for alti- 
tude, fell at Denver, Colorado, from a height of 
£00 feet and was instantly killed. 

ss 8 

The elections in Great Britain, to begin next 
week, will decide, for the present at least, wheth- 
er or not the power of the House of Lords is to be 
decreased and whether or not hereditary member- 
ship will be abolished. 

ss 8s 

The Census Bureau reports 8,764,153 bales of 
cotton ginned up to November 14 as against 
8,112,199 bales last year. This report was fol- 
lowed by a sharp rise in the price of cotton. 

s 3s 8 

A hard fight was made by the Socialists, at the 
St. Louis meeting of the Federation of Labor, 
against the President, Samuel Gompers, but he 
won out as usual. 

ss 8 

Colonel Goethals, in charge of the work on the 
Panama Canal, estimates that it will be finished 
by July 1, 1913, at a total cost of $375,201,000. 

ss 8s 


Judge McCall instructed the jury trying the 
Standard Oil Company, at Jackson, Tenn., to bring 
in a verdict of ‘‘not guilty.” 

ss 8 

The population of Memphis, Tenn., is given as 
131,105; that of the State of Indiana as 2,700,876, 
an increase of 7.3 per cent. 

ss 8 


The Egyptian cotton crop this year is estimated 
at 700,000,000 pounds, an increase of 40 per cent 
over last year. 

sss 

A threatened insurrection in Mexico is being 

suppressed by President Diaz with great severity. 
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MONTROSE FARM 


C] LIVE STOCK 








tiful shape, extending well forward 
and high behind; but a deficiency in 
fore udder is too often seen. The 


AND DAIRY. (1 








Finest Strain Registered 
Duroc-Jersey Hogs. 


We have for sale at reasonable prices, beautiful 
fall pigs, not akin, ard superb young boars 'eady 
for service. These pgs are all frcm well-boned, 
lengthy, prolitic ancestors which ccmp1ise some 
of the most noted hogs of the breed. 


JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, 
Poindexter, Louisa County, Virginia. 
Express: Trevilian. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Bred Gilts and Sows. Pigs any age. 
Models in form and pictures in color. 


Matt W. Moseley, Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
WHITE YORKSHIRE PIGS 


I am row broking orders for Spring delivery of 
large White Yorkshire pivs of both sexes ir pairs 
or trios, of the very best bree ing. Certificate 
entitling pigs te registration turnished with every 
shipment. I have « few boa~ pizs for imme: iate 
delivery: price $10 each. nicely crated and deliver- 
ed at express station here. Every pig cold under 
absolute guarantee to please, or money will Fe re 
funded. Refcience: Bank of H»lif-x_or Peoples 
Bank, Houston, Va. Gran ( raddock, Houston, va. 


[Juroc-Jersey Hogs 


of correct type, royally bred, rich in color. all 

pedigreed. Extra lot of pigs from 2 to 6 months 

old ready to ship. Ali bred gilts and sows sold. 
Write for prices, enclosing 2c stamp. 


i L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 


| DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
} from full registered stock and frcm sows 
no akin. Write for prices. : a a 


John Q. Yarbrough, - Roxboro, N. C. 
is ” Registered Kentucky 
j Mammoth 
Jacks, Jennets, Saddle and 
Harness Stallions. 


We have more big Jacks and 
Stallions than ever before. A 4 aT 
—- back of every one that is as sulid as the 
Is. 
Breeders of Tamworth and Hampshire Swine. 
Stock all ages for sale. 
J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington. Ky 
DUROC-JERSEYS are hogs of quality. Buy 
from breeders of reputa- 
tion. I have a very fine lot of pigs on hand row 
ready for delivery December 1, 1910. Price $10 00. 
Book your orders now as first money gets choice 
igs. Afew fancy R. C.R.1 Red Cockerels at 
$a.00 each. JOHN L. HESTER, Durham, N. C 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, &. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattie and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier Longfellow. 
B. HARRIS, Proprietor 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. C, 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 
























































































Lee’s Premier 3rd. costing $1100.00. Boar and 
Sew Pigs by him and Sows and Gilts bred te him 
for sale 

Registered Jersey Cattle. At heao of herd Im 
ported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell who sold 
at Cooper's sale for $11500.00. 

Holstein Bull Caif, weighing 115 lbs. at birth, 
for sale. 













The Kentucky Jack Farm 


We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jecks. 
Buy trom us and save the 
speculator's profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets. and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 


JOB. B. WRIGHT, Jusoriom Orry. Ky 
Branch Barn Rocky Mount, N. O., 
H. M. AVANT, Manager and Saiceman 





BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


VIlIl.—Jerseys—The Most Popu 


By Tait 


N DESCRIBING the breeds of 
I dairy cattle we shall confine our- 

selves to the four breeds—Jer- 
sey, Holstein, Guernsey and Ayr- 
shire. We have named them in the 
order of their numbers or popularity 
in the South. Jerseys are numerous, 
while Ayrshires are very rare and 
no large numbers of either Hol- 
steins or Guernseys are to be found 
in any State in our territory. There 
are other’ special-purpose dairy 
breeds, but these four are the lead- 
ing breeds in this country and fully 
supply all our needs for pure breeds 
of dairy cattle. The island of Jer- 
sey, where this breed of dairy cat- 
tle originated, is the largest of a 


Butler. 


teats are sometimes too small, byt 
are generally of medium size ang 
well placed. 

The skin, especially on the inside 
of the ears, is generally yellow. ft 
is frequently thought this rich yg). 
low color indicates capacity to pro. 
G. T. SCHOOLEY 
HAMILTON, VIRGINIA 


THE 0. |. €. HOG MAN 


HAS A NICE LOT OF 
SEPTEMBER PIGS FOR SALE 


2 
Berkshire Boar 
6 months old. Grandson of Premier. Lo 
68609. For sale cheap. 
G. A. RIGGS, - Ps 


lar Dairy Breed in the South. 





predominates, but white markings 
are common. Brindle is also seen 
occasionally although it is compar- 
atively rare and considered objec- 
tionable. Solid colors are generally 
preferred. Breeders frequently pro- 
fess a disregard for color, but as a 
matter of fact this pretended disre- 
gard is only too transparent. 
Broken-colored animals are, of 
course just as useful as dairy animals 
but animals of solid color sell better 
and consequently being more valu- 
able are rightfully preferred. Color 
is a secondary importance to dairy 
qualities; but to pretend a disregard 
for color, when a vast majority of 
buyers prefer solid colors, is a silly 


ngfellow 
S 7 - Apex, N.C, 

= — 
Cattle—Pigs—Sheep 

Red Polled cattle, Poland Chiea pigs and Dorset 


sheep. All registered and of the best breedj 
Prices reasonable, ti 


Arrowhead Farm, 
Samuel B. Woods, ?r.p., - Charlottesville, Va, 











Duroc Hogs, B. P. Rock and R 
I.’ Red Cockerels For Sale 


We have boars, sows and gilts in pig a 
all ages, the best lot we ever offered. Also oe 
lot of cockerels. 


LESLIE D. KLINE, 


NEWSTEAD'FaRM, : R. F. D. 5, : Richmend, Va, 





POLAND CHINA Pi6s 
Sired by boars, let at Tennessee State Fair and 
will weigh 750 pounds. Sows large and prolific, 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn, 


g Berkshire Boar for Sale 

Two : ears old. Weighs 3) 

f pounds in breeding shape, 

! dona check for 350.00 gets 
im. 


A.C.McDANIEL, - - 





China Grove, N.C, 


NORTH CAROLINA HERD REGISTERED 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


CHERRY RED PIGS NO AKIN. 
Have five sows 30 mos. old to farrow 59 pigs, % 
by N.C. Col. and 83 by Thigpen's Ohio Chief, Here 
is breeding to make large hogs from mature stock 
Order at once, Delivery early in January. Price, 








zroup of islands located in the Eng- 
\ish channel, between England and 
france, and belongs to Great Britain. 
While the island is only 11 miles 
long and 4 miles wide, containing 
about 28,700 acres, it maintains 
about 40,000 cattle or an average of 
1.39 head per acre. 

Mississippi, being 1,033 times 
tue size of Jersey, at the same rate 
of cuitie population per square mile, 
woulu cave 41,320,000 cattle within 
her borders instead of 907,000, as at 
present. 

This shows the interesting extent to 
which the breed is maintained and 
explains in part how 60,000 people, 
or 1,360 to the square mile are sup- 
ported; for the dairy cow is the most 
economical animal producer of hu- 
man food. But the island of Jersey 
is by no means all devoted to main- 


its large crops of potatoes, 
and vegetables. 


Under such conditions there is 














Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 














Eminent X at the head of berd, son oO! 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulle 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in tweive months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 



















R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 





definitely known, 


source is prohibited, except 
slaughter within 24 hours. 


The color of the Jersey is variable 
brown or almost black. 
very and brownish 


these colors the terms. :emon-fawn 
golden-fawn, squirrel-g-.v and mul 
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berry-black are used. 





A TYPIOAL JERSEY. 


taining cattle, for it is also neted for 
fruits, 


little wonder that the Jersey cow is 
a highly developed machine for the 
production of butter-fat at low cost. 

The origin of the breed is not 
but in order to 
maintain it pure, and for other rea- 
sons of public policy, the introduc- 
tion of cattle to the island from any 
for 


ranging from light shades to dark 
Fawn-like 
shades in large numopers occur: such 
as yellowish, reddish, grayish or sil- 
describing 


White seldom 


book orders, ten dollarseach Registered. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 
Edgecombe Ca., Conetoe, N. ¢. 


Mammoth Black Pigs 


110 on hand, but past experience is that 
one insertion in The Progressive Farn- 
er and Gazette will sell them all, 80 or- 
der quick. Most meat for least expense. 
One I sold dressed 978 pounds net. Will 
fatten at any age. Price, 8 weeks old, 
$10.00 each; $15.00 per pair. 


John A. Young, - Greensboro, WC. 


Tennessee Herd of 
Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Fifty good spsing Boars ready for immediate 
light service for sale at $25.00 each. Spring Gilt 
and bred Sows all sold. 


S. H. Stanbery & Sons, - - - Newport. Tom 


REGISTERED DUROO-JERAEYS 


Fall Pigs, not akin, and Boars ready for service 
R. W. WATSON 
STERLING STOCK FARM, - Petersburg, ¥ 


We offer Top 


ANGUS CATTLE. ¥e,:te3 


both sexes, choicely bred and good individuss 
Call or write us your wants. adie 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton. Vt 


PURE DUROC-_JERSEY SWINE 


All ages, bred gilts, boars, yearling. 2 year, a 
old sows, all of the highest class. Kligible to™ 
gistration. Addresa 

B. A. WHITAKER & CO, - Bell Buckle, Te. 





attempt to keep up a deception that 
no longer deceives. 

In general form the Jersey is lean, 
clean-cut and presents the extreme 
dairy type. The head is only of 
medium length and lean, with some 
dish to the face and considerable 
breadth between the eyes. The 
horns of the bull should be short 
and strong, while those of the cow 
should be much smaller with more 
curve. An amber color to the horn 
with a dark tip is an approved sort. 
The neck is thin and of medium 
length. In many cases the chest 
lacks breadth. Extreme thinness at 
the withers is desired, but this must 
not extend throughout the depth of 
the chest. The sharp withers, if ac- 
companied by a broad chest, gives 
one of the three ‘“‘wedges” spoken of 
in describing the dairy type. 

The back should be straight, and 
the barrel large, indicating good ca- 
pacity to handle feed. 

In the cow, the hips should be 
broad and prominent but in the bull 
less breadth is desired. The thighs 
are thin and set well apart giving 
room for a good udder. 

The udder is frequently of a beau- 
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You Have Pigs to Sell---The Progressive Farmer and Gazette! 


the Best Salesman. 











The F willie: Diiiaaete sisal Ciinaaie Arcola, N. C., November 10, 1910. 


Raleigh. N C. 
Gentlemen :—No use to renew th2 ad. You’ve sold me cut of pigs. 


J. F. HUNTER. 
Jeffress,{Va., November 11, 1910 





The Progressive Farmer and Gazette, 
leigh. N C. 
I ey yo da a ponmnney to ge ip Ag a8 I heve sold out all the stock of Durec pié 
4 g ny checks for pigs. 1 cou’ t fill the orders. ive Farmer ® 
Gazette is the best advertising medium I have eae akan anes, The Segue Tie 
W RUSSELL 
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Galloway 


No Longer a 
“Joke” to His 
Competitors 


Here are 8 good 
reasons why you 
should buy from 
me— 





1—Highest Quality 

2—Lowest Price. 

3—Long Free Tria! 

4—Freight Prepaid 
On Manure 
Spreaders and 
Cream Separa 
tors. 


6—Money-Back 
Guarantee. 


6—Save Middle- 
men’s Profits by 
Dealing Direct. 


7~Tens of Thous- 
ands of Satis- 
fied Customers. 


8—Safest Selling 
Plan. 


OW I’m back again for 1911 with Bigger, 
Better Propositions thanever. Five years 
ago manufacturers of ‘‘priced-high” ma- 

chines took Galloway for a ‘“‘Joke.” Today 

they are wondering how I could build up such 
an enormous business direct with the Farmers 
of America. In such a short time, too. And 
today I have thousands upon tens of thousands 
of satisfied customers among the Farmers of 

America—everywhere. Will you join us? 

Why can’t you and I deal together—direct—without 

@ lot of middlemen getting a chunk of your money! 
My success is not a secret. 

It isan open book. 
I was raised on an Iowa farm. 
My people bought farm implements the same as other 


rmers. 
La paid the long prices the same as other farmers 


While using those implements I got to wondering 
what they actually cost to make, and when I left the 
farm I started work for an Implement Manufacturer 
who sold through agents and dealers. 

I found out their tremendous manufacturing profits, 
and the expenses of brokers—jobbers, traveling sales- 
men, etc., which they put into their high prices—all 
paid out of the Farmers’ Pockets. 

Then I went into the manufacturing business myself. 

They didn‘tsee how I could doit—with my small meaus 
and a family to take care of. 

But I knew that the Farmers would be with me if J 
gave them high quality and square deal—sold direct 
and gave them the savings on my wholesale factory 


And you never saw me starting to make any machine 
prora § what the Dealers and Manufacturers get the long 

rice for. 

And you never will. 

Here’s my Galloway Line, and you'll find that my 
prices save you from 825 t on any Galloway ma 
chine, nearest to what you want, from the smallest 
capacity to the largest: 

anure Spreaders—Gasoline Engines—Cream Separa- 
tors, etc._(and watch out for my Automobile An- 
nouncement before long.) 

I — YOU YOURSELF to know my “See It Work” 


ru give you every chance—with NO RISK TO YOU. 


Whose pocket shall the mo ingle in— 3 oF 
the deater'st ; ney jingle in—yours o 
want to hear from youand it won't cost youanythin 
to make this independent investigation. ” ¥ . 
Will YOU write me this time? 


1. Galloway’s 
Grand New 1911 
Catalog of Full 
Line of Manure ° 
Spreaders. 


2. Galloway’s 
Most Practical 
Gasoline 
Engine 
Catalog 
Ever 
Published, 


3. Gallo- 
way’s “Oi} 
Bath” 

Cream 


4. Gallo- [943 oe 
Divide the fe 
Profit- “ al 
Ge NS ‘var 
ee é i 


wt ok 


Which One 
Four Big Books Do 
You Want—Or You 
Can Have them ALL? 
Write Me To-night— 


William Galloway, President 


The Wm. Galloway Co., 


Authorized Capital $3,500,000 
679 Galloway Station, Waterloo, Iowa 


Best Farm Press Made. 


$30 HAY PRESS Satisfaction guaranteed Write 


for booklet, Watkins Hay Press Co., Atlante, Ga. 


















duce rich milk; but this is not neces- 
sarily so. This rich, yellow color 
indicates capacity to give yellow milk 
but the color of milk is not a guide 
to its richness in butter-fat. 

In size the Jersey is small, the 
average weight of eows being prob- 
ably from 850 to 900 pounds. A 
mature Jersey bull should weigh 
1,250 to 1,300 pounds. The average 
weight of the 24 cows of the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, in 1893, was 922 1-3 
pounds. 

Jerseys are remarkable for the 
production of milk rich in butter-fat. 
They surpass all other breeds in this 
respect. The average will probably 
be pretty close to 5 per cent of but- 
ter-fat. A fair grade of Jersey milk 
should contain at least 4.5 per cent 
of fat. The yield of milk is not 
Jarge compared with other special 
dairy breeds, but is fair in the best 
specimens of the breed. The 25 
cows at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
1904, averaged 41% pounds per day 
for 90 days. This is a large yield. 
20 to 35 pounds a day being a good 
vield for a Jersey cow. It is claim- 
ed that a Jersey cow, Princess 2nd, 
Foade 46 pounds, 1214 ounces of but- 
ter in 7 days. This seems beyond 
general belief, but large numbers of 
Jersey cows have made well au- 
thenticated tests of from 14 to 30 
pounds of butter in a week. 

The Jersey cow does not stand 
hardships. Being a highly organized 
and developed machine for convert- 
ing feed into dairy products, she 
responds best to good care and treat- 
ment. She is not delicate in the 
sense of being more subject to dis- 
eases than other cattle. Dairy quali- 
ties do not consist in ability to with 
stand abuse and lack of feed, but 
rather in ability to respond to good 





care and liberal feeding. 

As a beef animal, the Jersey 
stands at the foot of the list of the 
pure breeds. The breed is strong 
in impressing its good dairy qaulities 
on the native cattle, but does not 
eross well with other breeds differ- 
ing greatly in type. 

For producing butter and cream 
the Jersey has no superior, either as 
regards quality or cheapness of pro- 
duction. 





SELLING HOGS ALIVE OR DRESS- 
ED. 


When a hog is excessively fat, 
which means that he will dress about 
80 per cent, it is more profitable to 
the farmer to sell him at 7 cents 
dressed weight than to sell him at 5 
cents live weight. It would be more 
profitable from the butcher’s stand- 
point to buy him on the basis of live 
weight. That is, the fatter the hog 
the greater should be the difference 
between the live-weight and the 
dressed quotations, so that all parties 
concerned may be treated with fair- 
ness. 

Then, on the other hand, the type 
of hog which is represented by the 
razorback, the small-hammed, nar- 
row-backed, the small-hammed, nar- 
row-backed, long-legged kind, will 
lose the owner more money when 
they are sold at 7 cents dressed 
weight than when they are sold at 5 
cents a pound live weight, because 
this type dresses out a smal] propor- 
tion of saleable parts. That is, the 
nearer the hog comes to representing 
the razorback type the smaller 
should the net quotations be over 
the live-weight quotations. 

The butcher who does not take 
these things into consideration is not 
treating his customers fairly. The 
man who raises hogs of correct type 
and takes pride in finishing them to 
prime condition is being discrimi- 
nated against when the butcher has 
an arbitrary price like the above. 
Before a just value can be placed 
upon a bunch of hogs they must be 
seen, so that both type and the de- 





gree of fatness can be taken into 
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Winter 
Dairying 
rofitable 


How to make it 
more so 





With winter coming on and butter selling at 30 to 50 cents 
per pound, cream becomes a very valuable commodity, and it 
is doubly important that not a drop be wasted or lest. 

It you are still using the ‘‘gravity’’ setting method you 
are losing a pound of butter-fat in the skim-milk for every 


four or five pounds you get. 


You save all the cream with a 


DE LAVAL 


Its advantages over inferior cream separators are greatest 
at the season when milk is often cool and cows are old in 


lactation. 
There is only one cream 


cool milk clean and that is the DE LAVAL. 
If you haven’t a DE LAVAL the 


dairying more profitable. 


separator made that will skim 
It makes winter 


cream you lose will cost you more than it will to purchase this 


great cream Saver. 


Write for catalog and ask about our easy payment plan. 


THE DE LAVAL 


165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


178-177 William Street 
MONTKEAL 


42 E. Madison Street 
CHICAGO 





14 & 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 


SEPARATOR Co. 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 Western Avenue 
SEATTLE 








consideration. — Alabama Experi- 


ment Station Bulletin 143. 





BERKSHIRE BREEDERS ORGAN- 


IZE. 
Messrs. Editors: At a meeting 
held in Charlotte, October 26th, 


there was organized the North Caro- 
olina Berkshire Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. The officers of the organiza- 
tion are Edgar B. Moore, Charlotte, 
N. C., President; R. L. Shuford, New- 
ton, N. C., Vice President, and R. S. 
Curtis, West Raleigh, N. C., Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The Association 
hopes to have the support of all 
Berkshire breeders in the State. 
While the organization is for the 
improvement of the Berkshire hog, 
yet it is earnestly hoped that by 
arousing enthusiasm on the part of 
Berkshire breeders, the swine indus- 
try as a whole will be benefited. In 
taking the office the writer had this 
point in view especially. It is not a 
matter of unduly emphasizing the 
Berkshire breed at the expense of 
other breeds, but that the men who 
champion other breeds will avail 
themselves of the opportunity and 
take a greater interest in the several 
breeds prominent in the State. There 
is no other breed in the State at the 
present time which is sufficiently 
prominent to merit an organization 
but it is earnestly hoped by the 
writer that some enthusiasm may be 
aroused through the work of the 
Berkshire Association. It is undoubt- 
edly true that much good can be 
done by this organization and it is 
hoped that every man will make it a 
point to do something for the Berk- 
shire breed or that breed which he 
may champion. At an early date 
letters will be sent out to Berkshire 
breeders informing them of the or- 
ganization which has recently been 
perfected. Tt is hoped that a prompt 
response will be made. 
R. S. CURTIS. 
N. C. Experiment Station. 





Stock need shelter in winter, not 
to keep them warm, but to keep 
them dry. 









Vl Insure Your Team 
Against Sore Shoulders 
for a Year at Less thar 
2 Cents Per Day 


My horse and mule collars are sold ona 
year’s trial -freight prepa'd. Igive youtime 
to prove that they cure and prevent galled 
necks and sh uldcrs—while working the 
team in hottest weather. Try a pair of 


Indestructible ,,8*7'Si:.. 


and get 100% horse power all year 
round at a cost of 2cents per day for 
less than a year. Nohames,padsor F 
straps to buy. First cost the only 

Lasts a lifetime. The only 
Write now to 








cost 
modern aoeet 
Fred Slocum, Gen’! Mgr. “ 

\OHNSTON-SLOCUM CO.,516 State St., Caro, Michigan 


Roofing 


“Electroid” 


is the highes: grade Asphalt Felt, 
Smooth Surfaced Roofing It is 
higher in price per square than 
imitations which look similar. 


“Electroid” 


is made to use and to last—not to 
sell Every roll is guaranteed 


1 ply @ $1.50 per squere 

2 ply @ $1.90 per square 

8 ply @ 82.25 per equare 
Freight prepaid to vour Rafiroad Station 

















The above prices include sufficient large- 
headed galvanized naile and liquid cement 
coating, (which are shipped ip the core 
each roll) te properly lay the same 

Sample and Catalog “P” mailed free for the 
asking 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO, 


CHARLESTON. 8. C. 


Get our prices on Building Papers. Cement. 
Lime Plaster ate ete 


$9°° Galvanized Stock Tank 


A heavy, corrugate: gual 
vanized Stock Tank mae of 
special rust-resisting Pure 
Iron, Holds 10 Ba>rels. Wi! 
last a lifetime. $9.00 F.0.2. 
Atlanta. Ask for catalog pep 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. Atlanta 
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Corrugated culverts and well casing of same everlasting material, 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 















Buckeye pullets wanted. Miss Eula Whitley, 
Archer, N. C 

Rhode Island Red chickens for sale. W. R 
Upchurch, Apex, N C. 

Two nice fox heunds for sale. J. W. Kilpatrick, 
Route 6, Kinston, N. C. 

Angora goats. Trio fine ones. 


Pigs, shoats. 
“Brower,’’ Mt Airy, N C 





See our lime ad. in another column 
Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, S C. 


3reslauer, 


For sale—40 nice White Wyendotte pullets at 
$100 each O. O. Harrison, Mt. Utila, N.C 





Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale by D. L. 
Neel. Walnut Grove Farm, Woodleaf, N. C. 

Cabbage plants. Nice and stocky, $1.00 per 
thousand. Chas G Medlin. Salisbury, N. C. 





To buy—Cow peas, all varieties; peanuts; chufas; 
cotton seed. Z M.L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C 





For Sale- Residence and stores on Oakwood 
Avenue, Raleigh. Fleming & Son, Raleigh, N. C. 


Wanted—Peas on Southern R. R. State quan 
tity, variety, price. C. H. Birch, Charlo.teville, 
Va. 





Cncice Berkehire pigs, sired by Masterpiece 
Premier 4th. $7.50 each. Fairvicw Farm, B.won- 
ville, N. C 





Wanted — Position as manager of dairy. Trein- 
ing. Experie: ced. R+ferences. Address ‘“Man- 
ger,” Mooresville, N C. 





For sale— Double and triple pulley block; seven- 
ty feet 14-inch rope; blacksmith vise, drill. Geo. 
Thomas, Fork Union, Va. 





For ssle—One big style fast driving horse. 
Color, sorrell; weight, 1150 lbs. Kentucky bred. 
B. C. Griffin, Suff.ik, Va 





White Wyandotte Rose Comb Cockerels for 
sale, «xtra nice, §1 50 each. Suretoplease. Will 
Groome, Greensboro N C 





Wanted— Young men to engage in truck farm- 
. No better opportunities offered anywhere. 
Address C. U V benten, Burton S.C 





For sale—One light Chattanooga euliy disc 
plow Or will exchang, for pair Dur. c-Je sey 
pigs, not akin. Juhn L. Wiggins, Hoily Hill, S.C 





Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Celery, Strawberry 
now ready. All other plants and roots in their 
season. Price list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 





Wanted—To purchase one second-hand stump 
puller in geod condition Wr'te giving fu'l par- 
ticulars and lowest cash price to J C. Govae, 
Bovdton. Va. 





Sumter County, Georgia’s Famous County of 
Good Roads and Five Million Dollar Crops. Send 
for illustrated pamphlet to Secretary Board of 
Trade, Americus, Ga. + 





Wanted—A good dairyman to take charge of 
dairy with all modern conveniences. Will give 
half of prifit. For full particulars address with 
references W.H. Andrews, Speed, N. C. 





Smalley Combined Cutters, Snappers and Shred- 
ders—Two perfect and complete machines in one. 
May be bought separately. In use on two of the 
State Test Farms. Acar load at factory prices. 
T. 8. Morrison & Co., Asheville, N. C. 
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Mammoth Bronze turkeys for sale. Won first 
prizes at Piedmont fair a d extra prize of @ 8(0 
lamp H:tctedlastof May Youn.« toms veigh 
from 14 to )8 ibs . nice hens, $7 00 per pair. Oliver 
J. Conrad, R. F.D 2, Winstun-Satm, N C. 


oN IE 


Registered Duroc-Jersey sows for sale Will 
sell any part or ali of thirty western b:ed and un- 
bred sows ard gilts at prices aslow as any western 
breeder will deliver them in N.C. Price $50.00 to 
ro W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., 
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For sale—Bargain, fifteen Jersey and Holstzin 
heifers t at wiil freshen soon. Alou: of dams, 
records 35 10 65 pounde milk per dsy. Acclimsted 
will m.ke fine cows. Sclioneor ali cheap. trade 
for turkeys and Khode Isiand Reds. A sdress John 
S. McEachern sons, Wilmington, N. C. 





Frost Proof Cabbage Plants. To introduce my 
high grade cabbage piants to those who have not 
used them before, will send one thousand, cither 
Wakefield or Succession, for only $125, and give 
you absolutely free my famous do lar c Ilection of 
garden seeds. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, 5. C 





For Sale— Horse Commercial Fertil zer Distri 
butors. Will broadcast, put in open furrows or 
top-dress. The only dietributor on the market 
that can be adjusted to meet all the requirements 
of the farm at all seasons of the year. Write for 
particulars. Agents wanted. W. M. Patrick, 
Woodward. S. C. 





Field cleaned and Recleaned after thrashed Seed 
Wheat, Rye, and Oats; well sacked. Thoroughbred 
Essex r) ra Goats, craced hght 
Money back on all stock if not pieased Nineteen 
varieties Poultry. Eggs one dollar setting. Right 
hand and reversible disc plows. J. E. Coulter, 
Connelliva Springa. N.C 
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Let us start you in business good for $2,000 up 
yearly. After thorough course of Correspond- 
ence instruction in Real tstate Advertising, you 
will be appointed our Generaj Agent. No canvass- 
ing required. Plans and advertising matter furn- 
ished you. Particulars free. Mutual Realty Com- 
pany. G-1829 Tract Building, New York. N. Y. 


a 





Wanted to sell at liberal discount, $5.000 stock 

eneral merchandise and fixtures, baving sold 

ouse January delivery. Stock well kept, much 
new and practically all as gooi. Fixtures, lirge 
iron safe, office rail, twelve show ca: es, ten paper 
cu ters, five fulding counter stools, large mirrow, 
Bowser self-measuring 0] tank, 120-vallon capa 
city pump, six pair scales. oak display folding 
table. Many other necessary articles for equipping 
an up to date store, all offered at less then ral 
value to prompt purchaser. Moore Supply House, 
Raeford, N. C. 
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IN THE LAND OF UPSIDE DOWN. 





(Continued from page 925.) 


future may be affected by the out- 
come of the new tense struggle here 
between the ideals of West and East. 
As on the streets of Tokio and Yoka- 
hama, the Japanese, in European 
dress, jostles his brother in native 
garb, as streams of men in coats and 
trousers and shoes mingle with men 
wearing kimonas, hikamas, and 
getas, so in the minds of the people 
the teachings of modern science and 
Confucian classic meet, the faith of 
the Christian grapples with the faith 
of the Buddhist, the masterful aspir- 
ations of Western civilization surge 
against the old placidity of the East. 

What shall be the outcome? Upon 
nothing else, it seems to me, depends 
so much as upon the religious foun- 
dation upon which Japan seeks to 
build the structure of her newer and 
richer life. Many of her people, if [ 
may change the figure, are seeking 
to put the new wine of Christian 
civilization into the old bottles of 
Shinto and Buddhist ritualism. That 
this must fail is, I think, self-evident. 
Many others, like the iconoclasts of 
the French Revolution, would sweep 
away all religion, but they will find 
that they are fighting against the 
ineradicable instinct of human na- 
ture, the innate craving of the divine 
in man. 

In my own brief stay in Japan I 
have seen enough to convince me of 
the truth of both the foregoing ob- 
servations. I confess that I came to 
this country with a distinct doubt as 
to the wisdom of stressing mission 
work here—came thinking the field 
less promising than elsewhere,—but 
I go away with no such feeling. I 
have talked not only with mission- 
aries, but with Japanese religious 
leaders, not only with Christians but 
with Buddhists, and men of no relig- 
fon; not merely with men in every- 
day life, but with captains of indus- 
try and finance and with men who 
have the ear of the Throne itself, in- 
cluding one man who has stood sec- 
ond only to the Emporer in power. 
And what I have seen and heard has 
dispelled my doubts, and I believe 
that to-day Japan needs nothing 
more than Christian missionaries— 
men who are willing to forget dogma 
and tradition and credal differences 
in emphasizing the fundamental 
teachings of Christ Himself, and who 
have education, sympathy, and vision 
to fit them for the stupendous task 
of helping mold a new and compos- 
ite type of human civilization, which 
may ultimately make conquest of 
the whole Oriental half of our hu- 
man race. 

Miyanoshita, Japan. 


—Sell Fur InThe North— 











Dealers in Southern cities such as St. Loui 
Louisville, Baltimore and New Orleans, se 
their furs todealers North Why not you? 

We are in asmall town, own our plant, pay no 
rent. Expenses arelow. We have agents in Eng- 
land and Germany whoget for us highest prices. 
Why can’t we pay more forfurs than Southern 
dealers who sell to Northern city dealers? Or 
more than Northern city dealers who must pay 
big rent and have high expenses? 

—————_ We will send you absolutely free a 
large 8-page illustrated fur circular 
A| (different from anything you ever 

saw) aTrapper’s Guide (tells how to 
catch and take care of furs) and a 
large price list giving latest and high- 
est prices for furs caught anywhere. 

Circular gives letters from shippers 
inevery State; letters that 
tell how we paid more than 
other houses. All free. Write today. 
CORRY HIDEGFURCO. -18 Main St. Corry, Pa. 


SCIENTIFIC POWER MILL 


Adapted for use in any locality, but espec- 
ially valuable in the South- 
ern States. Successfully 
grinds Indian oorn in the 
shuck and Kafir corn inthe 
brush. Unequaled for 
grinding cob corn, with or 
without will 
..) Slso grind every kind 
ae Of Small grain includ- 
“ing cotton seed when 
mixed with corn. 


Any Other Mill 
Ever Built 


Has all modern safety 
features and is built for 
heavy service. Pulley is 
vutside of frame permitting use of endless belts. 
fhis No. 103 isa general purpose mill and we stand 
sack of every claim we make for it. Write for cata- 
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og fully describing twenty-four styles and sizes. ¢ 
rHE FOOS MFG. CO., Box 227 Springfield, Ohio 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


Read What Spraying 
Did For This Farmer 
in an “Off” Year 


One of our customers reports that in 1908 
(a good fruit year} he harvested only 17 
bushels of apples—poor ones at that—from 
his whole orchard, which was not sprayed. 
In 1909 (a poor year), he sprayed the same 
trees with a Deming outfit, and gathered 
nearly 300 bushels of fine, luscious fruit; 


have made good for other growers —. 
where. They are substantially and durably 
built. Deming Outfits have brass working 
parts and won’t rust out, nor eat out with 
spraying chemicals and acids. Ask your 
hardware or implement dealer; if he does 
not handle them, write us direct for Cata- 
logue and prices. We make pumps for all 


Distributing agencies in princi- 














This Single Wheel 
Fore Truck 
Saves Your Horses 













Price 
$5.50 


Delivered 


Guaranteed to Please You or 
Your Money Sack. 











{ No matter if your ground !s rough 
or hilly, this one wheel truck con- 
forms to any andall conditions and 
a lows the harrow to ride perfectly 
level and even. The hitch clevis 
is adjustable, allowing the wheel 
either to ride the ground lightly or 
press down just as desired. 


{ Beats a two-wheel truck because: 
It doesn’t hang up on every stump 
and stone; it doesn’t grub out the 
ground in turning at end of rows. 
May be attached to any pole har- 
row. 


{ Fourteen-inch wheel; 3-inch tire; 
steel spokes; solid oil-soaked hard 
map e bushing; steel dust caps to 
protect tne bearings. Price $5.50 
delivered No freight to pay; every- 
thing complete. 


4 You need this truck for your win- 
ter work—right now. Don’t wait. 
We guarantee it wi'l please you. 


SOUTHERN IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 








RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 








MONEY 








and get 
Send Us Raw Furs c?cnést 

prices. 
Will mail you FREE, price list, also 
GUIDETO RAW FUR BUYERS, 
telling how anyone can profitably buy, 
grade and sell. Invaluable to shippers. 
Established fifty years. 
Louis Briefner, 20 E. 16:h St., New York. 











ALL SOCIETY EMBLEMS 
Pins, Buttons, Charms. 

Splendid values—button or 
pin in ensmel and gold de- 
sign, exact size and style of 
cut for only $1.50, postage 
paid. Send for our large com- 
pletely illustrated Fall Cata- 
logue. It will rave you money 
on watches. jewelry, siiver- 
ware, cut glass, etc. 

WC. GRAVES & BRO , Court & “ain Sts., Memphis, Tenn. 
DSS ST Sie BRE AGL 9 AGRE APCs EN hn REE TATE, 











Made quickly by smart men. 
T..ARTOL_Co., 115 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


Field Selected Farm Seeds 


A SPECIALTY 


COTTON:—Simpkins, Culpepper’s Improved, 
pene Boll, Russells Big Boll, Deans’ Special 
Prolific. 


— Boyd's Prolific, Deans’ Special Pro- 
lific. 


Cotton seed of early maturing varieties, from 
field selected stock, for sale in car lots. 


HOLLYWOOD FARM 


A. B. DEANS, Proprietor, - - Wilson, N C, 


Cotton Planting Seed and 
Cowpeas Wanted—feqn'.rinat 


grower: of Field 

and Cowpeas, c«r lots and less, 

and we want all fancy cotton growers. especially 

of early tvpes, to write us at once, wi h samples, 

for present and future delivery, giving amounts, 
types for sale, and price. 


WN. L. WILLETT SEED CO., Augusta, Ga. 
Cotton Seed and Seed Corn 


Conk’s Improved cotton seed, $1.C0 bu. White Dent 
corn, #2.00 bu. Oxder at once. Supply limited. 
W. P. Hager, R.F.D.20, Huntersville, N. C. 


BATTS’ FOUR-EAR CORN 


The 220-Bushels per-acre Kind 


100 bus. raised from seed bought direct from 
Mr J. F. Batts, costing %5.00 per bu. Mr. 
Batts raised f-om this variety 220 bus. on one 
acre While it lasts the price is $2 00 per bu. 
in lots of two bus. or more; 83.00 per bu. in 


less quantities. 
A. J. McKINNON, - Maxton N C. 

















It is of vital importance to plant 
the best seed obtainable. 
Therefore order 


Simpkins’ 
Prolific Cotton Seed 


“Earliest Maturing Cotton Seed in the World” 
Place your order NOW with the 
originator of this famous seed. 

In Carload Lots . . . $1.10 per Bu. 
Less than Carload Lots $1.15 per Bu. 
F. 0. B. Raleigh. 

















‘THE TALE OF 
7TWO TROUGHS 


JN CATTLE FEEDING 
cotton seed hulls are 
invaluable because of 
their digestible cud-mak- 
ing fiber, but when hulls 





OBBERED 
AULLS Sz 
| eat ATEN, Bg Lert 70 SOUR 
are fed ‘‘barn-mixed ”’’ with 
meal, cattle will lick out the 
meal (because they like it 
best) and leave the hulls 
merely slobbered over. 
But cattle like all of 
Boveta. ‘They lick the 
trough like ‘‘Jack Spratt’’ 
and his wife did the platter— 
they lick the corners clean. 


For those wanting a less ex- 
pensive brand we strongly rec- 
ommend our machine mixed 
PIEDMONT Feed, running 10% 
protein, and correspondingly 
cheaper. Full information,prices, 
and BULLETIN ON “CATTLE 
FEEDING” sent for a postal. 
Write to-day. 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 12 
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Su. day, November 26, 1910.] 


Good Roads for Wake County. 


A mass meeting for the purpose of 
organizing a good roads association 
for Wake County will be held at the 
Court-House in Raleigh, December 
4th. Every Wake County farmer 
should make it a point to be present. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 














In this department we shall publish offerings 
of all land wanted or offered for sale or for 
rent, We do not extend our general advertis- 


before ing, but no man is permitted to of- 
fer land for sale in this department until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references as 
to hk o and a etal rc Dp ibility. 


MR. FARMER 


What about 390 acres rich, red soil, 225 acres 
open and in cultivation; well watered; large 8 
room house; 2 tenant houses; 8 barns; 2 wells, 
macad +m road to place, 5 miles fr.m Burlington. 
$40 per acre. 

ALAMANCE INSURANCE & REL ESTATE TOMPANY, 
W. E. Sharpe, Mgr., Burlington, N.C. 


Farms For Sale 

















We have a large list of good farms for | 2 


sale at very reasonable prices. 
for catalog. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY., Inc., 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


Write 





THE MARKETS: 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 














Good Middling 14 3-16 
Strict Middling. 14 1-16 
Miduling 18% 

OF GPRRGE . nancnnnces sssenscencccncns — eo" = 


CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
























































D.S. 0. R. Sides, packed.-......... 12% 
D. S. Bellies, packed............... 13 
Oe en 9 
Butter, creamery-................ ats 85 
Hams, choice. ot 
Lard, pure, tierces ...............-- 14% 
Meal, pearl $1.40 
Meal, common 1. 
Hay—Timothy 1.20 to 1.30 § 
Corn, white 7 i 
Corn, mixed 74 
Oaus, clipped, white................ 

Vats, mixed . 48 
feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 70 al 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds ....... 1.60 

Wheat bran, per 100 pounds 1.50 4 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds.......- 1,20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds------.. 1,60 . 
Hulls, per 100 pounds............. 70 1 
Cotton Ties, pieced 70 
Rebundied 70. 
New Ties. 92 s 
Bagging, 2 pound 8 
flour—Spring wheat patent ..-....- $6.25 to 6.75 
Patent 6.25 to 6 50 
Straight 5.75 to 6.00 
Choice 5.25 to 5.50 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
(Wholesale Quotations) 
Fancy 8%@ 
yt 8 @3% 
MARCHING HIGKON owe sicnwassccaccannsan. 2%@3% 


NEW YORK GRAIN AND PRODUCE 
Potatoes, bulk, per 180 Ibs. $1.50 














to 1,100 acres. 
Ghocta ¢ and Chicasaw Nations: 
from 5 to 11 000 acres 


and Can | Streets, Chicago, Illinois; 600 South 
Street and C pital Avenue, Om 





NOTICE- -Government Auction Sale of Indian 
Lands-- Absolute Title Given. 


About 1,800,000 acres of land will be sold in Oklahoma by the Government, at Public Auc- 
ion ing N ber 21. 1910. and continuing to March 1, 1911. 

These lands are 'ocated in forty counties in the eastern part of Oklahoma, and are tribal 
lands belonging to members of the Five Civilized 
Seminole Nation: 3.4 0 acres, located in 110 tracts, each containing from 1 to 160 acres. 

Creek and Cherokee Natiuns: About 114,000 acres, in 4,000 tracts, each containing from 5 


About 1,700,000 acres, in 10,000 tracts, each containing 


Sales will be c mducted at the county seat in which the land is located; in the Seminole, 
Creek and Cherokee Nations from November 21 to 
Chicasaw Nations beginning December 1, and continuing to March 1, 1911 

Any person can purchase not exceed'ng 160 acres in each nation of agricultural lands, and 
not exc-eding 649 acres of other lands, either in person or by an agent, and not requiring resi- 
dence or cultivation, as provided for in the public land laws. 

TERMS: Twenty five per cent at time of sale, balance with six per cent interest, 25 
Per cent within six months, and 50 ber cent within 18 months from date of sale; fall payment 
can be made any time and patent wi!l issue imm-diately th ter 

Circulars giving desc iptions and minimum prices of land to be sold in each county can be 
had on aoolication to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
the Five Civilized Tribes, Muskogee Oklah»ma; Superintendent of Union Agency Muskogee, 
Oklahoma: Superintendents of Indian Warehouses :t 121 Wooster Street. New York, Sixteenth 
Broadway, St. Louis, Missouri; and El-venth 
Nebraska, without cost 
showing locations of lands to ba sold, can be examined at any of the above places without cost, 
and will be mailed to anv aduress for $1.0%each For more detailed infurmation apply to J. G. 
Wright. Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, Muskogee Oklahoma 


Tribes of Indians. as follows: 


December 23, 1910; and ia the Choctaw and 


-,» Commissioner to 


Blue print maps of each county, 

















33 Farms 


at fertile 


Browndale 


in Pulaski County, Georgia. 





Out of the 6,000 acre plantation subdivided into 100 farms offered 
several weeks ago there are only 33 left for sale. 


33 elegantly situated improved farms that offer a competence to the 
first 33 men who know when to take advantage of the accepted time. 


Every farm situated on public road and contains dwelling, barn, wood, 
water and from 25 to 200 acres. 


School and church centrally located. A store, public gin, repair shop, 
saw mill and grist mill located at Browndale. 


The Hawkinsville and Western Railroad is fast being extended. A 
station will be located at Browndale. 


Think of it! 


$15.00 to $50.00 an Acre 


One-fourth cash, balance one to five years time to suit purchaser. 


‘“‘There is no better place to farm than Georgia— 
No better land in Georgia than at Browndale.’’ 


YOU ARE BUYING DIRECT FROM OWNER. NO MIDDLE MAN. 


Southern Trust Company 


Write or come--- 
better come. 


Hawkinsville, Georgia. 





OE NSERC RENE AAERTOINLE SENSE BACCO BON? RR BSI 


@1.75; per bag, $1.50@2. Sweets, 
75c.@$1.25 per bbl. Onions, white, 
per bushel crate, 75c.@$1; yellow, 
per 140-Ib. bag, $1.50@1.87; red, 
per 100-lb, bag, $1.25. Cabbage, 
white, per bbl., 60@80c.; red, per 
bbl., $2@2.50. Carrots, washed, per 
bbl., $1@1.50. Brussels sprouts, 
per quart, 6@13c. Cauliflower, per 
bbl., $1@4 for short cut. Celery, 
$1.25@2.25 per crate. Cucumbers, 
Florida, per crate, $1.50@2. Chic- 
ory and escarol each, per basket, 
75c.@$1. Eggplant, Fla., $2@2.75 
per box. Horseradish, per 100 Ibs., 
$5@5.50. Lima beans, $1@1.50 per 
basket for “potato.” Lettuce, $8@ 
10 per bbl. for N. O.; Norfolk, 25c. 
@$1 per basket. Mushrooms, 30@ 
50c. per I}. for white. Parsley, 75c. 
per 100 bunches. Peppers, 75c.@ 
$1.50 per bbl. Pumpkins, 60@75c. 
per bbl. Romaine, N. O., per bbl., 
$6@8s8. Spinach, 75c.@$1.25 per 
bbl. Radishes, 75c.@$1.25 per bas- 
ket for Norfolk. String beans, $2@ 
5 per basket. Squash, 50@75c. per 
bbl. for Marrows. Turnips, 75c.@ $1 
per bbl. for rutabagas. Tomatoes, 
75c.@$1.25 per box. Watercress, 
$2.50 per 100 bunches. 

King apples, $3@4.50 per bbl.; 
Jonathans, $3.50@5.50; Greenings, 
$3@5; Snow, $2@4.50; Ben Davis, 
$2.25@3.50; Russets, $2.25@3.25. 
Pears, Kieffer, per bbl., $1.75 @3.50; 
Lawrence, $2@3.50; Quinces, $2@ 
4.50 per barrel. Grapes, per 20-Ib. 
basket, 60@65c. Cranberries, per 
bbl., $5.25@ 7.50. 

Butter.—Creamery specials, 
extras, 3144c.; imitation creamery, 
24% @25c.; factory, 23% @24%c. 

Western eggs begin at about 34ece. 
and work up to 40@ 42c. for top. 


33¢.; 


Wheat, No. 2, red, 98%c.; last 
year, $1.16%. Oats, 37%c. for 
standards. Corn, 57%c. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS. 

Owing to cold dry winds prevail- 
ing, there was practically no ‘“‘sea- 
son’’ for handling tobacco last week.. 
The loose leaf sales at the five ware- 
houses in Richmond did not aggre- 
gate over 100,000 pounds. The ma- 
jority of the offerings were of the 
low grades of sun-cured stock, with 
a small percentage of Virginia and 
West Virginia Burley. The demand 
for bright, re-handle@ tobaccos con- 
tinues brisk. 

The quality of offerings on the 
Danville market was good, but not 
of as high standard as an average 
of the crop. It is the general opin- 
ion of the trade that the tobacco 
shipped to this market this season 
is a most desirable crop, the lack 
of color’ being the only drawback. 

The Lynchburg market showed 
light receipts the past week, owing 
to extremely dry weather. Prices, 
however, are much higher than for 
the week previous. All arrange- 
ments have been perfected for the 
big special Burley sale to be held 
Tuesday, November 29th. 

At South Boston, the prices on 
many grades of tobacco last week 
were higher than at any time since 
the market opened for 1910, al- 
though receipts were light owing to 
dry weather prevailing. This mar- 
ket is going to make a great try for 
a 25,000,000 mark for the fiscal 
year. J. M. BELL. 





PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Rock Phosphate 
Natural Fertilizer 


Fifty pounds of Rock Phosphate 
mixed with one load manure will in- 
crease your crop yield from 40 to 76 
per cent. Write JODAY for prices 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 








Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 
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NOW IS. THE TIME for fall spraying 
of orchards and shade trees. Just aft- 
er the fruit and leaves are off is the 
ideal time. You exterminate three- 
quarters of the pest with the fall ap- 
plication, then in the spring you get 
the rest. That is the only way to be 
sure you have made a clean job of it. 


EVEN TH«cN YO'J ARE NOT SURE 
unless you use the best spraying ma- 
chine and the best nozzles. It’s fool- 
ish to experiment and it’s worst than 
floolish to pay twice or three times as 
much for an inferior sprayer when 
you can get the Champion and be cer- 
tain of results at a lower cost Work- 
ing nights now to keep up with the big 
fall demand but if your order comes 
quickly we can meke prompt de'ivery. 
Cat.logue on request, 318 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Champion Mannfacturing Company 
Manufac'urers of the Champion 
Automa'ic Power Sprayer 


al PONTIAC, MICHIGAN. 
Christmas Post Cards Free 


Bend me «wo 2c stamps and I’ll send you 10 beautiful 
Christmas Cards and tell you about my big SURPRISR, 
© 1. MEREDITH, 214 Success Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 











900,000 


Satisfied 
Men 


For 14 years EFE Shoes have 
grown in popularity, until our fac- 
tories now ship our two stores 'n 
car load lots. They are famous for 
style, durability and comfort, sell- 
ing to men who know quality from 
North Carolina to Mexico, Not a 
weak spot in any pair, solid leath- 
er up and down, inside and out. 


EEE Shoes Can’t 
Run Over at the 
Heel. Why? 


They have a case-hardered steel device 
in«very heel th:t prevents wear or run- 
ning over at the heel. No other shoe made 
has this patented feature, Fvery pair 
opuarantcred. Shipped express p'eraid tu 
any address. The illus ration shoe, our 
No 813 Hi-Arch Las:, in dull c If. No 
513 is same in Tan Russia N >». 913 is same 
in pateat colt. We build them in forty- 
eght uthers‘yl-s All $4, rpot cash; ex- 
cept h gh tops shoes and boots, which sell 
at $6.00 to $7 50. 


Agents Attention 


We have over 300 agents all over the 
S uth taking orders f r EEE Shoes. Live 
men can e+rn go dm ney Dan’t wait un- 
til some other time, but rignt now. 


Write for Catalogue C 
For full particulars 
use this coupon 


Address 








EEE SHOE COMPANY 


EEE Building, - MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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* THE POULTRY YARD. x 








RAISING WINTER BROILERS. 


Messrs. Editors: There is hardly 
any period of the twelve months 
when it may be said that poultry 
need less attention than at other 
times, but it is certainly the case that 
there is a time when the most profit 
may be made from the poultry yard, 
and that time is winter. It is not 
necessary to remind any one that 30 
to 40 and 50 cents a dozen is a high 
price for eggs and that there is good 
profit in them at that price. Fewer 
people, however, realize that there 
is a big profit in broilers and that 
broilers can be raised as successfully 
in winter with the proper prepara- 
tions and care as they can be in the 
spring, and better than they can be 
in mid-summer. 

The greatest enemy of old as well 
as young chickens in winter is not 
the cold, but the wet. We seldom 
have weather below Maryland that 
will hurt chickens if it is unaccom- 
panied by rain, and then if the fowls 
are properly sheltered and protected 
no damage need result. Birds must 
be kept in and protected during bad 
weather, but with the right kind 
ot chicken houses, such as any farmer 
may build for himself, tight and cold 
and water-proof on all sides except 
the South, chickens will not suffer. 

To ralse broilers in winter, hens 
must be set in sheltered places and 
shut up to prevent leaving the nest 


Incubators and Brooders 


The evidence is conclusive that the PETALUMA 
is the best Incubator buy that can be made. The 
best value for the money ever offered and is ap- 
preciated most by those who have had varied ex- 

riences with other incubators. W hy? Because 


it hatches such large, strong vigorous chicks, 
More Petaluma Incubators were installed in the 
large hatcheries last year than all other makes 


combined. No other incubator in the world has a 
hatching record to equal 
the Petaluma. 

Write for our Free Cata- 
logue. It is interesting. 
We pay freight. 
Petaluma Incubator 
Company 
Box Petaluma, CaL, or 
Box 28 Indianapolis, Ind. 





AT THE LAST STATE FAIR 
on seven entries my Bronze turkeys won first 
e-ck first and sec nd hen first and second cocker 
el, first and s-cond pulle . Young stock f r saie 
Charlie Brown, Cariersvi-le, B. Koute 1., Va. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Stock for sale in any quantity. Eggs $1.50 per 15; 
ba 00 per 100. My birds are large and dark, clean 


C. 3 Peirce, - - - Columbus, Ga. 
WE WANT 1.000 TOULOUSE GEESE 


Write The Goose Grease Co.. Greensboro, N. C 


IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


Celebrated “Ranki> Strain”, 1910 hatch, full 
grown. Light Brahma Chickens. Buff Orping- 
tons S.C. Rhode Island Reds. Write for prices. 
P.O Box 112 Graham, N.C. 


Thomoeon’s “RINGLET” BARRED ROCKS 


Choice Breeding Stock and Eggs. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY. REASONABLE PRICES. 


Stacys’ Stock Farm, :: Amelia, Va. 


MONEY BACK 


if my pure White Indian Gomes be kg A Cuenta) 
fail to please you. Good birds $2.00 to ae: 
M. E. KENNEDY, - - += = - saurLa. GA. 


Eggs $1.50 for Sitting of 13 Eggs 


8. 0. White and Brown Leghorns, 

White Wyandotte®’’ B. P. weeks, 

Houdans, Black aneream, Light 

Brabmas and C. 1. Games. {Large 

Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.26 for 11 
end for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Pouwltry Yards 


rare JOE AND NED, PRop 
® D.7, Box 48. CHARLOTTE N 


Breeding Steck For Sale Choice Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, 8. C. Rhode Island Reds, 8. C. Brown Leg- 
horns and a nice lot of young R. I. Red Chickens 
fer sale. Cheap a oa t do you want? 


me. 
H. 8 GEER Nashville Tenn 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHURN» 


Choice Cockerels $1.00 and $150 each One of 
coekerels won first prize at the State Fair thie 
fall, Buy from prize winning stock 
WM. BATTLE COBB, - - Chapel Hill, N. C 





























for too long. Food and water, of 
course, must be Kept within reach. 
After the chicks are taken off they 
must remain under shelter and pro- 
tected from cold winds and wet, un- 
til they are well feathered and able 
to take care of themselves. It is 
much better that they be kept under 
shelter until they are eight to ten 
weeks old, when they will be ready 
to market for handsome prices if they 
are the proper kind of stock and have 
been eared for properly. Of course, 
if they are kept longer they will grow 
larger and bring more, but the larger 
they grow the more feed it takes to 
make an ounce of meat. 

Of equal importance with proper 
shelter is the proper feed for both 
old chickens and the chicks. If hens 
are to be expected to lay during the 
winter months, when eggs are high- 
est, they must be given the kind of 
feed that will make them lay. If 
they have no pasturage, some substi- 
tute for it must be provided, for 
green stuff is one of the first essen- 
tials. Sprouted oats are excellent. 
Ground or shredded alfalfa is a good 
substitute when the real succulent 
green stuff is not to be had. Beef 
scrap has been regarded as the only 
substitute for the worms, bugs, etc., 
that form an important part of the 
bird’s food when on range in the 
spring and summer months. I find, 
however, that cottonseed meal con- 
tains even more protein than the 
veef and that it is much cheaper and 
more agreeable to handle. It is en- 
tirely too rich to be fed by itself, and 
| feed it one part to two or three 
parts of bran and corn meal, mixed— 
in both the wet mash, which | feed 
in the morning, and a dry mash that 
( keep before my chickens all the 
time. I find that the most conven- 


tient way to feed my chickens is to 


feed a wet mash, sometimes varied 
with grain, swelled oats, etc., in the 
morning and a feed of mixed grain 
at night, with the dry mash within 
reach all the time: 

A good feed for chicks is bread 
baked from a mixture of two parts 
corn meal, one part bran and one part 
cottonseed meal.’ Dry bran may be 
kept before them practically all the 
time. J. P. LUCAS. 





POINTERS FOR BUYERS WHO AN- 
SWER ADS. 


Every mail brings inquiries some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Please send cata- 
log and prices.’’ “Let me know 


what you have for sale and prices. ’ 


“Give me your price on six pullets 
and a cockerel,’” And we have re- 
ceived postal cards on which was 
simply written the address of sender 
and the words, ‘‘send prices.” In 
each of these instances the writer 
has failed to give any information 
by which the breeder can determine 
what sort of birds to describe or 
price. An advertiser can get out a 
mating list describing his breeding 
pens and giving prices of eggs from 
each pen, because the eggs from a 
certain pen have apparently the same 
value. But with stock it is differ- 
ent. The price must vary with the 
quality, size, age, laying propensi- 
ties, blood back of the specimen, pur- 
pose for which they are wanted, num- 
ber, sex, etc. It is not at all unrea- 
sonable for the prices on different 
specimens in a breeder’s yard to vary 
from $2 or $3 to $25 or $50, or 
even more per single specimen. To 
give all the different prices and to 
send descriptions of such stock as 
could be sent out for such prices 
would be an impossible task. 

If you were starting out to buy 
land you would know about what 
amount you wanted to invest, wheth- 
er you wanted $75 per acre or $1590 
per acre land, the kind of soil, ete. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR. 


And, further, you would take the real 
estate man into your confidence and 
explain to him your circumstances. 
Now why not explain to the poultry 
breeder what amount you can afford 
to invest, the purpose you want the 
stock for, layers, breeders or exhibi- 
tion specimens or all combined, and 
any special feature you wish? You 
know these things. Then make them 
known. Do not let the seller guess 
at your requirements or dissatisfac- 
tion will result. 

In a recent instance a party wrote 
for prices and the letter seemed to in- 
dicate that a good utility cockerel 
was desired at a low price. He was 
priced a cockerel well worth the 
money and general description was 
given on a $2 bird. He contracted 
for a cockerel for later delivery, and 
a cockerel was selected for him to be 
held for later shipment. About a 
month afterward came the order to 
ship the bird and description of what 
was wanted, a description which it 
would take a $50 bird to fit, and the 
statement that if the bird came up 
to these points that it would be sat- 
isfactory. 

I do not blame you for trying to 
get just as great value for what you 
invest as you can. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, you are working against 
yourself. After you receive an an- 
swer to your inquiry, you wait ten, 
twenty days or even longer before 
sending the order. Do you really 
believe that you can get just as 
good a cockerel in January for the 
same amount of money that you 
could have purchased him for in No- 
vember or December? It not only 
costs feed to hold cockerels over, 


but there is a continual loss in the} 


value of certain ones in the flock 
by fighting, damage to heads and 
plumage, and this loss must be made 


TV [ORE POWER 
LESS COST 


HERE’S all the difference 
in the world between gaso- 
One engine 


line engines. 





up by adding to the price of the un- 
injured birds. Pullets increase in 
value as they approach maturity. If 
you are unable to purchase early ex- 
plain this when you write your first 
letter and state when you would be 
able to take them. When you get 
your answer decide whether you will 
buy of him or not, and if so write to 
him at once. Another point, the 
breeder has to advertise or you 
would not have obtained his address. 
He must charge this advertising ex- 
pense to birds he sells. You must 
help pay for this when you buy 
fowls and you must admit that it is 
right. Now if you place your order 
early, the breeder has reduced his 
stock just that much, and in suc- 
ceeding months he will need to ad- 
vertise less. Hence his expenses are 
reduced. You get more fowl value 
for your money. You wait two or 
three months and there is that much 
more advertising expense. You have 
to pay for it. You may draw your 
own conclusions as to which is the 
most profitable to you.—Lloyd C. 
Mishler, in Successful Poultry Jour- 
nal. 





If you want eggs during the win- 
ter, keep the pullets and dispose of 
the older hens. Then when cold 
weather comes provide warm quar- 
ters and a variety of feed. It will 
pay to provide some green feed for 
the hens this winter if you wish eggs. 





_Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


‘Automobile Instructions 


fut mobiled i-i g repyiri g. upk+ ep and gen- 
era'a to «bie mechanism th rouvhl tau-ht by 
t e Automobile sc’ oo! of Mechani s, '77 W. Mit- 
chell -t. Atlanta, Ga Easy tolearnin4 08 weeks. 
Gow j bs waiting for eoond mn. Terms ea y; 
tution low Write for information Night ard 
day clas es: prepare now for the wioter and 








spring demand. 
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will start easily—take the load 
without a hitch—carry it right 
along till the work is done and 
do this indoors or outdoors, 
under any conditions, year in 
and year out. 

Another starts hard or races 
—hbegins to slack up the minute 
the load is on—jumps or misses 
fire when work is heavy—needs 
watching and tinkering all the 
time and is in the scrap heap 
before it has paid for itself. 

There are few engines like 
the first—there are many like the 
other-~either wholly or in part. 


1H C Gasoline Engines 


have proved their ability to give 
perfect service for every use 
under all conditions. Years of 
experience have proved the su- 
periority of both their design 
and material. 

IH C parts are all as sim- 
ple as possible—each 
more than strong 

















enough. 

IH C parts are all 
easily accessible— 
easily cleaned and 
kept in perfect con- 
dition. 

IH C parts are all 
perfectly designed 


Chicago 


ae matched—guaranteeing bet- 
ter, longer, cheaper service. 
Go to the I H C local dealer 
and prove these points for your- 
sel 
at a glance. 
much to you. 


No matter what kind of an 
engine you need—from 1 to 35- 
horse power, vertical or hori- 
zontal, stationary, portable, or 
traction, air or water cooled— 
you will findin the I H C line 
just what you are looking for. 

You can find no better power 
to operate the cream separator, 
wood saw, feed cutter, churn, 
washing machine, grindstone, 
fanning mill, thresher, shred- 
der, and other farm machines; 
also your water system and elec- 
tric lighting plant. 

See the I H C local dealer at 
once, or, if you prefer, write us for 
catalogue and full particulars. 





All of them mean 








I H C Service Bureau 


Whatis it? A clearing house of agri- 
cultural data. What does it do? Helps 
farmers to helpthemselves. Howcan it 
be used? By sending your farm problems 
and puzzling questions to the Bureau. 

We are cooperating with the highest 
agricultural authorities, and every source 
of information will be made available to 
solve your difficulties. We shall be 
pleased to have an opportunity to assist 
you. Write the I H C Service Bureau. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(lncorporated) 
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F Saturday, November 26, 1910.) 


MORE “EDUCATION” FOR THE 
FARMER, 
(Advertisement.) 

A new fertilizer paper has been 
started in the South, which announc- 
es that one of its purposes will be to 
“Bducate” the farmer in regard to 
the great advantages of mixing fer- 
tilizers, and the folly of home-mixing. 
One of the means to this end con- 
gists of a series of cartoons repre- 
senting the farmer in a most un- 
complimentary way. The text ac- 
companying these is an insult to the 
jntelligeuce of the farmer. The plan 
jg to have the local papers reproduce 
these, aud in this the aid of the local 
fertilizer agent is expected. The ed- 
itorial announcement concludes by 
stating that: ‘Once the good work 
jg started, and the editors of the ag- 
ricultural papers are convinced cf 
the big savings to the farmers from 
using commercial fertilizers manu- 
factured in an up-to-date factory, 
the battle will be won.” 

The battle is not likely to be won 
at all on this basis. Many local 
uealers are heartily in favor of meet- 
ing the wishes of their customers for 
raw material. Opposed to this is the 
attempt of the manufacturer to bind 
ibe local dealer not to sell raw ma- 
terials, and if this fails, the manu- 
facturer will not give the same cred- 
iL accommodations on raw material 
as oh mixed goods. The custom of 
manufacturers in giving a local deal- 
er exclusive territory on the firms 
brands, and then giving his next 
door competitor exclusive territory 
on brands of exactly the same com- 
position but sold under the name ot 
some “Bay window” company be- 
longing to the same manufacturer, 
and continuing the process as long 
as the supply of dealers in a given 
town holds out, is not one that is 
likely to make the local dealer favo: 
the manufacturers and their anti- 
home mixing plans, as against the 
best interests of the dealers’ cus- 
tomers. 

The editors of the agricultural pa- 
pers are too well informed to take 
up any such scheme and they, as 
well as their readers, know tha! 
wherever home mixing has been in- 
telligently tried, the “Big savings” 
are all on the side of home mixing. 
It has been repeatedly shown that 
in factories equipped with the most 
elaborate machinery for mixing, it 
is by no means an unusual thing for 
goods to be mixed by exactly the 
same process as the ‘farmer would 
use at home. This is especially true 
for small lots of high-grade goods 
made from the best class ef raw 
materials. 

Many large factories are returning 
to the old process of wet mixing, and 
for this work there is a great ad- 
vantage in using mixing machinery, 
since the process involves the use of 
sulphuric acid and has the manufac- 
turing advantage of permitting the 
utilization of low grades of raw ma- 
terials that a farmer would never 
think of buying, if offered to him in 
their unmixed condition; it also 
serves to disguise the filler. 

The manufacturers continue to 
Press the sale of 10-2-2 in the South, 
and 2-8-2 in the North, both of which 
permit the use of low-grade raw ma- 
terial and filler. 

The farmer demands formulas 
better suited to his crops and soils, 
and containing less filler. Brands 








« FRUIT, TRUCK © VEGETABLES « 








fought successfully it is neces- 

sary to know something of the 
life history and habits of insects in 
general. Harmful insects are divid- 
ed into two classes 
and this division 
is based upon the 
the methods by 
which the insect 
takes in its food. 
These two classes 
are known as bit- 
ing and sucking 
insects. The for- 
mer bites off the 
food, chews and 
swallows it. The latter has a Dill 
which is stuck into the bark, leaves, 
or fruit, and the juice is sucked out 
and swallowed. * 

No one should attempt to spray for 
any insect before knowing to which 
one of the above classes it belongs. 
The biting class is generally sprayed 
with some arsenical poison, such as 
Paris green or arsenate of lead. 
When this is taken into the system 
the insect dies. The above poisons 
will have no effect on the sucking in- 
sects, as they are getting their food 
from the .inside of the plant. © It is 
necessary to spray these insects with 
something that will kill them by 
coming in contact with them. The 
most common spray materials used 
for this purpose are kerosene emul- 
sion, and lime-sulphur wash. 

One of the most harmful of these 
sucking insects is the San Jose scale. 
This insect is scattered over practi- 
cally the entire United States, and is 
doing millions of dollars of damage 
to fruit and shade trees and shrub- 
bery. They simply suck the trees to 
death. Almost any thin-barked tree 
or shrub is subject to attack by 
them. The fruit itself is often at- 
tacked. 


How to Detect the Presence of San 
Jose Scale. 

This insect is small and may be 
present in large numbers before be- 
ing noticed by any one not acquaint- 
ed with it. If the branches of the 
trees or shrubbery look as if they 
had wet ashes rubbed over them it is 
likely that this insect is present. A 
badly infested branch has a rough, 
scurfy appearance. Rub the flat sur- 
face of your knife blade over some 
of these grayish-colored branches, 
if a yellowish substance is noticed to 
exude, you are practically safe in 
concluding that the insect is present 
in large numbers. The insect proper 
is a yellowish color and lives under 
the gray scale which give badly in- 
fested branches the grayish or ash- 
colored appearance. If the insect is 
on the fruit it can be easily detected 
as everywhere one of them fastens to 
the fruit a red or pinkish spot will 
be noticed, with a tiny gray spot in 
the center, the gray spot beimg the 
scale covering the insect. 


Methods of Combatting. 
The lime-sulphur wash is the most 


B ezets harmful insects can be 





PROF, L. A. NIVEN, 





of higher grade are meeting with 
increased sale, and farmers are 
learning that they can make their 
Own brands to suit themselves. The 
ridicule of the trade papers will not 
deter them in this. 

Home mixing is now rendered 
Much more practical and profitable 
by the fact that dealers or farmers 
can now buy both nitrate of soda 


and potash salts direct from the pro- 
ducers, where heretofore they were 
Obliged to get them through fertil- 





izer manufacturers, many of whom 
placed all sorts of obstacles in the 
way of such purchases. This deal- 
ing direct with the producers of the 
two substances needed to supple- 
ment basic slag, acid phosphate or 
bone, in producing complete and 
filler-free fertilizers suited to the 
various needs of the farmer, results 
in a marked saving in cost of the 
raw materials and so adds to the 
profit resulting from home mixing. 


THE SAN JOSE SCALE. 


How to Tell if It is Present, How to Fight It, and How to Guard 
Against It—Get Ready Now to Spray Your Fruit Trees. 


By Prof L. A. Niven, Rock Hill, S. C. 


commonly used remedy for this in- 
sect. Any substance strong enough 
to kill the San Jose Scale will in- 
jure a growing tree, and, therefore, 
the spraying must be done in the win- 
ter time while the tree is in the dor- 
mant condition. If the trees are bad- 
ly infested they should be sprayed 
twice during the winter—once just 
after all of the leaves have fallen, 
and again in early spring, before the 
buds begin to swell. If only one 
spraying can be given it is better to 
apply it during early spring rather 
than the late fall. 

The lime-sulphur wash is made by 
mixing 20 pounds of stone lime, 15 
pounds of flowers of sulphur and 50 
gallons of water. Add enough of the 
50 gallons of water to the lime to 
slake it, and then add the sulphur, 
previously mixed into a stiff paste, to 
the slaking lime. Now boil the mix- 
ture in an iron kettle for an hour. At 
the end of the hour’s boiling, add 
enough cold water to make the full 
50 gallons. It will take something 
like one-third or one-fourth of the 50 
gallons of water to slake the lime. 
The mixture should be applied while 
still warm. Be careful to cover every 
portion of the tree thoroughly. 


Methods of Distribution. 


The most common way in which 
this insect is introduced into new lo- 
calities is by being brought in on 
nursery stock imported from infest- 
ed regions, It is very important to 
obtain clean stock to begin with, and 
in order to do this, patronize only 
the very best nurseries. 


This insect breeds very rapidly, 
and a very few will soon give rise to 
enough to thoroughly infest an or- 
chard. So it will be a good form of 
insurance to spray the trees once each 
winter with the lime-sulphur wash. 
Even if the scale isn’t present, a 
great many fungus-disease spores will 
be killed—more than enough to pay 
for the cost of spraying. 


Now is the time to begin prepara- 
tion for this work. Don’t buy a cheap 
spray pump. A barrel spray pump, 
costing from $10 to $25 is the kind 
best adapted for the farmer with only 
a small’ orchard, and small fruit 
growers. If this scale is on your 
trees you must spray them, and do it 
thoroughly, or lose the trees. Which 
will you do? 
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“Nothing Visionary About It.” 

Your paper is the best agricultural 
journal, according to my judgment, I 
ever read. There is nothing vision- 
ary about it; it is practical along 
every line (and if one chooses so to 
judge it) ‘between the lines” also. 
When a man goes in the corn field to 
make a living it is well for him to 
have corn field sense—plain, common 
(or uncommon) sense. Here is 
where you “clinch your nails” and 
what pleases the farmers.—Wm. S. 
Stoakley, Cheriton, Va. 








Plant out asparagus and _ horse- 
radish roots during this and next 
month, in rich soil that has been 
made fine and loose by deep plowing. 
Plant large roots for quick results.— 
T. J. Speed, in Garden Magazine. 





Tillage is not fertility; but, if done 
thoroughly, it may save much fertil- 
izing.—Professor Fletcher. 


Frost Prot Cabbage Plants 
The standard winter varieties 
field without protection. Will stand the wint-r 
freezes For bo aris on plant ealy. First 
sowing now ready. 50 1,000; 5, 
$125 per 1,000. sili de aatttlatasc 
HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 
G.L B. PENNY, Prop.. Route 1, Raleigh, N. C. 


CABBAGE PLANTS 


OPEN-AIR GROWN AND FROST-PROOF 


Guaranteed pr ces 1,°09 for &1 09: 5,000 for $4 25. 
vereties. Karly Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield Successi n, Augusta Trucker, slat 
Dutch. Now ready. 


a. E. Simps -n, R. F. D 1, 





Grown in the 


Piedmont 8S. C. 

I am now booking orders for cabbage plants, 
any variety, at $1.00 per 1,000. 85c a 1,000 for 4,000 
or more, special price on large lots. Also taking 
orders for Jouannet’s Early Giant Argenteut! As- 
paragus, any quantity, one-year roots, $5.00 a 1.000, 
'w -year roots $6.00 a 1 000, $1.00 per 100, all f. o. b. 
express, Charleston. S C. Delivery guaranteed. 
from November first to April orst. 


ALFRED JOUANNET, - Mount Pleasant, S. C, 


FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS 


We offer in any quantity Elberta, Hiley. Gov. 
Hogg and Carman Peachtrees. Terry's Winter, 
Winesap, Ben Davis, Stayman’s Winesap, Ark- 
ansas Black, Yates. Magnum Bonum, Kinnard’s 
Choice and Poorhouse Appletrees, Klondyke, 

y Thompson Strawberry Plants at $2.50 per 
1900. Succession, Charleston Wakefield Cabbage; 
Georgia Klue Stem Collard Plants, 500 for $1.00; 
1,000 for $1.75 


THE CURETON NURSERIES, 
James Cureton, Prop., Austell, Ga. 


Write for 












My Har 
Northern Some 


Strawberry 


The Strawberry Plant Man, 
206 Main St., Anna, lil. 





Japan Giant Chestnut an Interesting Novelty 








successful in Town or Countr 


ye This Japan Giant Dwarf Chestut grows about 12 feet high, and has a 



















broad and rather bushy top; it is an ornament to any lawn. In the fall * 

bears quantities of large burs, each containing three mammoth nuts, 
averaging about one and one-half inches across. 

A single small tree will bear several quarts of these nuts, which 
are of fair quality and are prized by some for eating. Where the 
trees are planted in considerable numbers in the country, the 
nuts form a splendid ration for hogs. We have a fine lot of 
Japan Giant Chestnut, and shall be pleased to quote prices. 

ur nurseries cover about 350 acres, and our stock includes a 
superior collection of healthy, vigorous, field-grown Roses, and 
thousands of fruit and shade trees, plants and vines in leading 
varieties. Write for Catalggue and full particulars. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box 106, POMONA, N.C. 
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2A Grove of Our Pecan Trees 
-4gWillSupport You When 4‘ 














» Your: Farm Crops Fail 


xceeds the supply, and is increasing rapidly. Goo 
=e ants always command fancy prices. 


4 Plant Some Glen Saint Mary Pecan Trees NOW 
Put them wherever you have room. If land is in crops, lant 
and cultivate around the trees. When they bear, the returns will be 
greater than before. Our trees are strong- hest for the South. Ask 
for free Catalogue 7~. describes best Citrus and Neciduous Fruits, Shrubs, etc. 
Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Comnanv. Glen Saint Marv. Florida 
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TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS. 








HOOK WORM DISEASE. 


I.—The Cause of the Disease, [ts History and Distribution 
and How It is Spread. 


By Dr. John A. Ferrell, of the North Carolina Board of Health. 


OOKWORM disease is caused 
H by small, round, white worms, 

about 4% to % inch in length 
and about the thickness of a number 
30 sewing thread, which live as 
blood-sucking parasites in the small 
intestine. It is characterized by a 
progressive impoverishment of the 
blood, a marked reduction in vitality 
during the growing period of child- 
hood and youth, a delayed and stunt- 
ed development, and variable disturb- 
ances of the circulatory, nervous, and 
digestive systems. It may be cured 
by treatment which expels the worms 
and may be prevented by such sani- 
tary measures as will prevent the de- 
velopment of the eggs of the worms 
into infecting hookworm larvae. 

Not until 1838 was the hookworm 
mentioned in medicine. Then it was 
seen by Dr. Angelo Dubini, an Ital- 
ian, who, in performing an autopsy, 
found a small white worm with its 
head buried in the mucous membrane 
of the small intestine. Beyond this, 
little advancement was made until 
1877, when the eggs of the worm 
were discovered in the stools of 
anemic, pale-blooded patients by 
Grassi, another Italian physician, 
and the parasites and anemia were 
associated. During the construction 
of St. Gothard Tunnel, which renders 
travel through the Alps from Italy 
to Switzerland easy, which was un- 
dertaken in 1872, many of the tun- 
nel diggers became sick and died. 
Dr. Colomiatti found in the intestine 
of a man who died with the tunnel 
sickness more than 1,500 hook- 
worms. Since that time the para- 
site has been recognized as the cause 
of anemia. Only in recent years has 
the presence of hookworm disease in 
America been known. 

“The distribution of hookworm dis- 
ease is dependent upon climatic, geo- 
graphical and sanitary conditions. A 








combined condition of warmth and 
moisture, with the presence of oxy- 
gen, is necessary for the propagation. 
Thus, in the tropical and sub-tropical 
zones, where the fall of rain is suffi- 
cient to keep the earth moist, we 
have an ideal surrounding for hook- 
worm disease. Moreover, the infect- 
ing hookworm larva thrives best 
where the soil is sandy and porous, 
where it can easily bury itself deep 
enough in the soil to be beyond the 
drying action of the sun. 

All the favorable conditions for 
the disease may prevail in a given 
locality and yet no hookworm dis- 
ease will exist, unless the eggs of 
the parasite have been deposited 
there with the feces of some infected 
person and allowed to develop. 
Hence, in cities, where sewerage sys- 
tems are used, or the night-soil col- 
lected and hauled away, regardless of 
climatic conditions, we do not find 
the disease. In country districts, on 
the contrary, where open privies and, 
far too often, no privies at all are 
used, millions upon millions of eggs 
are scattered over the earth, and de- 
velop into minute, infecting worms 
ready to attack and victimize any ac- 
cessible member of the human 
family. 








A NEW CREATION 
WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


An ercvclopedia in a sinvle volume. 400,000 
words, 6,000 illustrations, 2.700 p ges. The 
only diction+ry with NEW divided pages. 
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Write for Specimen page. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Spriogfield, Mass. 























Plowing from 14 to 16 
inches deep and mak- 
ing a perfect seed-bed 
at the same time. 

You can do it in the hardest, 
stickiest or driest soils at any 
season, by using 


The SPALDING 
DEEP-TILLING 
MACHINE 


ERE is just one letter out of scores that we 
are constantly receiving from hard -headed, 
practical farmers all over the United States: 
“The direct return, which I have secured from the 
use of this machine, is so great that I hesitate to put 
it in figures, as it seems almost incredible, but I 
might state that if any man who buys this machine, 
secured one-tenth of the returns which I have 
obtained, his machine will prove to be the best 
investment he ever made. 
, “If I could not buy another Spalding Deep-Till- 
ing Machine I would not part with the one I have 
for several times its cost.” 
F. M. Baas, August 29, 1910. 
Write today for our valuable free Booklet “0,” 
showing handsome illustrations of the Spalding 
Tilling Machine in operation in many southern 
States. Over 20 pages of letters from practical farme 
ers telling how it has increased their crops and ime 
proved their land. Write direct to 


The Spalding 
Tilling Machine Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTR, 


In the Southern States all the fac- 
tors necessary for the propagation of 
the disease are found. We have the 
warmth, moisture, oxygen, and in- 
fected people who pollute the soil. 
North of the Ohio and Potomac riv- 
ers the climate is too cold and, in the 
arid West, too dry to favor the dis- 
ease. In these sections, therefore, 
the disease is rare. 

Domestic and wild animals suffer 


from hookworm disease. Cows, dogs, 
cats, and foxes, and many other ani. 
mals in certain localities, have beep 
known to sicken and die in large 
numbers from hookworm diseagg, 
For man it is indeed fortunate that 
the hookworms found in such apni. 
mals do not molest him. The hook. 
worm which infects man belongs to a 
type separate and distinct from thogg 
found in animals. 
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It saves seed and labor and increa 
yield per acre. 
and beans. 













THE HARRIMAN SEED DROPPER 
Will Plant Your Cotton Seed in Hills 


It will also plant corn, peas 
For full information, write to 


The Harriman Manufacturing Co., Dept. 56, Harriman, Tenn. 


Plants in _ 


and not in drills 


ses your 








The Oaks Lime and Fertilizer Sower 





Write today for full descriptio 
® special offer. 





A Blue Ribbon 


Machine 





Strong, Substantial 
and Satisfactory. 

Distributes lime, 
ashes, and all com- 
mercial fertilizers 
broadcast or in rows. 


The Oaks Mfg. Co. 
New Bern, N.C. 
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Portable Engine 
















of Catalog made. 


m, pletely 
‘™~ have 











See page 30 A better engine for plantation or small saw-mi!l use was never 
It is built for the express purpose of resisting hard 
usage and will stand the strain. 
rough, hilly country. 
they are all-steel, Thisoutfit is complete down tothe last 
little detail. 


another with only the boiler on wheels, and the en- 
gine resting on a foundation at side of boiler. 


WHELAND MACHINE WORKS, 2701 Sydney St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


With All-Steel Wheels 





Easily moved and handled in 
The wheels cannot burn or shrink— 


The engine and boiler are piped up com- 
, the exhaust pipe running into the stack. We 
other portables too—one mounted on skids, and 


These 

and other saw-mill machines are accurately 

described, and illustrated by actval photo- 

* graphic reproductions, in our big, new cata- 
log, which we'll send you free, postage pre- 
paid, upon receipt of a postal. 





















Grind Your Own Grain 


Save the time and expense of hauling your 
corn to the mill Buy a Monarch Mil} 
and grind the meal for your own table. You 
are sure to bave cleaner, fresher and more 
meal. Send to-day fora Monarch Mil} 


AND SAVE MONEY 


For grinding corn meal, all kinds of feed, or 

cracking corn, etc.. Monarch 
Millis are the best. Write us 
amount and kind of power yon 
have and we will send 
9 you illustrated catalog. 


SPROUT, WALDRON 3 CO 
Box 411, Muncy, Pa 










NcKay Stalk Cutter—The World’s Best 


[By Competitive Field Test. 


’ §$cientifically and honestly made. Es- 
ge »dopted to the needs of the 
outhern farmer. Greater weight than 
others and every pound with that of 
operator can be thrown on stalks. No 
) giving away of springs and ‘‘trinkets” 
and weight settling back on wheels. 
Takes weight to cut stalks. Write to- 
day—we have more to tell you. 


The Jno. A. McKay Manufacturing Co, 
DUNN, N. O. 


| Big Bargainsin 
QUAKER CITY 
FEED MILLS 


Send your name for money saving prices on 41-year 
standard grinders. Book showscompleteline. We 
pay the freight. 
No Money Down 
Liberal Free Trial 
Prove to yourself how superior & 
Quaker City Mills are. Grind 
, everything from corn with 
| husks tograham flour. Ifnotas 
you expect, return at our ex 
pense. Get Free Book at onc 
and pick your style. Address 
A. J. STRAUB COMPANY 
88th and Filbert Sts. Philadelphia, Pa 
or 104 The Machinery Warehouse 
McKinley Park Station Chicago, I 










































The Gantt One-Horse 





200,000 PEACH TREES AT CUT PRICES ° 





Stuong, nardy, h-aithy st ck, grown in the mvuntains of East Tennessee, where climate and toil are 
recoguizes as :he best on earch f or the oroiuccion uf vigorous plants 


aod free fr mdi.euse. apple, Pear, Cherr. and 


Plum rees—same ‘high grade stock. 


RDER NOW AND 
AVE MONEY 


Every tree guaranteed prime 
Ail pepuiar 


Combined Fertilizer and Grain Drill 


For putting out both fertilizer 















The GANTT 











varieties. STRAWBERK! PL 14 NT ¥—2,000,000, all comm -rcial varieties. priced at $2.00 per 1,ubu. 
Palmetto Asvaragus—50,' 00 fine, healt .y plants, now ffered at $4.00 per 1,000. Special values ip 
Raspberry, Dewberry and Blackberry plaute. The finest «use Bu-hes, Urnameutal Shrubs and shade 
T:ees grown in thi. country. Ali stock will g:ow—We guaraniee it tu reach you in first-class condi- 
tion. Wrive for catalug and specia: prices. 


CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, - - - 





916 Missionary Ridge, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





a a ent cottn 
and grain in the drill at one Sete aaa 
and the same operation, cover- guano distributors 
ing each separately and suf- are the bestimp!e 
ficiently for all practical pur- ments for the pur- 
poses, and yet does not fill up ah i . 
the furrow, which is in accord- Satisfaction 

ance with the plan of sowing guaranteed. 


to prevent winter killing. 


| GANTT MFG. CO., Macon, Ga. 


For prices call on 
your merchant OF 











write us direct. 
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What | am Doing for Better Crops Next Year. 
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bushel 








THE PLOWING SEASON. 


Messrs. Editors: I will start this 
week to preak land, with a good, 
jbstantial one-horse plow with two 
good horses. This land was broken 
ast year with one horse, then it was 
fresh land. My idea is to go down in 
ihe earth gradually, year by year, 
gad manure and make soil out of the 
garth as i go. Three years ago If 
pought this land, and then the field 
gijoining woodland as it was 
then, produced two or two and one- 
jalf bales of cotton to five acres. By 
ying the above method three years, 
i will now make a bale of cotton or 
43 or 30 bushels of corn to the acre. 

Last week I gathered peavine hay, 
worn, cotton and dug a few potatoes 
tp feed to hegs (I cook the potatoes; 
they make a fine feed for hogs). 

[ have a red clay spot in my field 
that has no soil to it. It is so hard 
[can’t get a plow to go down in it. I 
ave hauled lot manure and rotten 
pine straw on it, but don’t seem to 
jelp it. This fall just as soon as the 
little cotton gets off, I think I will 
tke dynamite and tear it up about 
sor 4 feet deep and put lot manure 
mitagain, and see if that won’t help 
it What land I don’t get broken this 
fill I will break through the winter, 
btnotso deep. J. ED. KAISER. 

Lexington, S. C. 


tnis, 





Editorial Comment.—It is better, 
no doubt, to plow with two horses to 
aone-horse plow than to use only 
me horse, but we believe it will pay 
Mr. Kaiser, another season, to get a 
tvo-horse plow. It is hard to do 
god work with poor tools, and we 
live never seen a one-horse plow 
thich seemed to us to be made for 
ml plowing. As for cooking the 
potatoes for hog feeding, we doubt if 
{ls a paying proposition. Nearly 
og experiments indicate that it 
hot. 





A TOBACCO-BELT FARMER. 


. Messrs. Editors: I began plowing 
ta little run-down farm of about 
4) acres on the 7th of last May, 
beaking all of the land with a two- 
horse plow. Y managed to get in 
tout 10 acres in corn and cowpeas, 
id made a very fair crop fot poor 
land. I planted peas or crimson 
tlover in nearly all of the corn field, 
sttting a very good stand of both, 
which I expect to fallow under for 
Corn again next year. I sowed about 
3% acres in peas, using about 300 
Pounds of acid phosphate to the 
are. I had intended mowing this 
oly for hay, but there was an enor- 
mous crop of seed on this field, so 
Idecided to put off the mowing un- 















til later and gather some peas. 1 
Slcceeded in getting picked about 
1800 pounds in the hull. TI then 
Mowed the hay about the first of 
October and saved it in fine condi- 


tion. [I estimate the hay crop at be- 
ween four and five tons. This hay 
still had a heavy crop of seed, and 
had I had the time, I believe I could 
have gathered as many more seed, 
but I was anxious to follow this crop 
up With crimson clover and the time 
Was limited. This field was in fine 
tondition for harrowing in the clov- 
*f, and I have now gotten in nearly 
all of it in clover, a part of which is 
ip and appears to be an excellent 
itand. [ am now turning an old 
broomsedge field which I think I will 
Dlant in peas next year. I also in- 
fend cleaning up the creek banks 
ae are a complete thicket of 
a and weeds that has caused 
a Tow from the creek, dumaging 
co nerably some of the best bot- 
Le Sma The ditches, too, need 
ond hedges and thickets left 

Out on the place need to be clean- 


ed up, and the galls to be covered Year 0 
with litter and manure. 

I am convinced that the majority of 
farmers will never make any great 
progress, until they determine to 
make their meat and bread at home, 
and stop spending the profits out of 
their tobacco crop for Western pro- 
visions, It matters not how big the 
profits are out of this crop, the 
money will not hold out at the high 
prices of all food stuffs; and if it 
did, I do not consider it good judge- 
ment to send money out of a section 
for products that can be made at 
home. 

There has been a _ considerable 
awakening this year, though, to 
more diversification of farming, and 
I believe next year will show a vast 
improvement along this line. 

Pe 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 
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A PROGRESSIVE 


PLANS. 

Messrs. Editors: The very fact 
that you have asked the readers of 
your valuable paper to state what 
they are doing this year for better 
crops next year is very good proof 
that the most successful farmers be- 
gin preparation this year for next 
year’s crop. 

Two years ago I bought a piece 
of land which has been rented for 
the past 25 years. This land was 
naturally run down and what is call- 
ed ‘“‘worn-out.” 

In the spring of 1909 I asked sev- 
everal of my neighbors if it would 
pay to sow peas with seed at $2.50 
per bushel.. No satisfactory answer 
was received. Last fall when I har- 
vested the finest crop of pea hay 
ever seen in this section, all the 
answer I wanted was received. 

The pea stubble was disked and 
seeded to annual clover. The crop 
of corn which is now standing in the] 
shocks on the same pea land is suffi- 
cient proof to me that peas in sum- 
mer and annual clover in winter, 
aided by acid phosphate and potash 
will do more to build up poor land 
than anything else. 

But this just briige me to my 
e¥op hext year. Steing the great 
benefit the peas and clover did my 
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on the same land, and it must be 
remembered this is only the second 


to exceed this. 


improvers, just send them to 
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me. There is evidence here to con- 
vince the most skeptical. Anyway 
I am building my hopes of getting 
that $500 more a year by raising 
peas and annual clover, along with 
improved cattle, hogs, better andé 
more manuring and heavier work 
stock. J. Y. HUMPHRIES. 
Woodsdale, N. C. 


From Oven Door 
to Farm House Door 


That sums up the whole story 


when you buy soda crackers by 
name— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
As soon as they are baked they are 
placed in moisture-proof packages. In 
this way they are kept free from dust, 
damp and other harmful conditions. 
This means that you are a/ways 
assured of fresh, clean, crisp, unbroken 
soda crackers no matter where you 
buy them or whew you eat them. 
They come in five cent packages. 


aved and applied, has made 50 
s of corn per acre this year 


f my plan. Next year I expect 


f you have any readers doubt- 
e value of peas and clover as 
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(Never sold in bulk) 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








crép this year, all land possible was 
put in peas and now has a good 
stand of annual clover. Last year’s 
pea land, which had corn this year, 
was again sown in clover at last 
plowing. This land will be planted 
in tobacco next year. I am expect- 
ing to double my crop next year 
from the effect of this clover and 
peas. A year hence the tobacco 
land will be seeded to wheat. By 
this plan, it will be noticed, threes 
legume crops, as well as three oth- 
ers, corn, tobacco and wheat are 
grown in a period of three years. 
This arrangement has unconsciously 
furnished me a _ suitable rotation, 
which is as follows: 
First year—wheat land sown in 
peas with annual clover in the win- 
ter. 
Second year—corn 
sown at last plowing. 
Third year—tobacco followed by 
wheat, then peas again. 
While this rotation is put here for 
three years, possibly all the wheat 
stubble cannot be sowed same year 
wheat is removed, but will have to 
remain until following summer. In 
that case four years would be re- 
quired for a full rotation. 
It was told on the former owner 
of this land, that he came after his 
share of rent corn, which was 4 
of all made, on horse-back. Wheth- 
er this is true or not, the writer, by 
following the above rotation, with 
acid and potash with all manure care- 


with clover 


















Price $8.50 








Too! Gabinets 


A boxful of tools—good tools—just the kind you would select were 
you an expert carpenter or cavinct maker. That’s what you get when 
you buy a Keen Kutter ‘Tool Cabinet. In fact these are the only tool 
cabinets made containing a complete set cf tools under one trade mark 
and guarantee, and it’s areal guarantee—a fair and square guarantee— 
one that refunds your money if vou are not ful y satisfied. 

Every tool has a place of its own and it’s there for service. Whatever: 
the tool—however hard the work—you won’t be Cisappointed. 

_ Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are made in many different sizes, the 
prices varying with the number and kinds of tools selected. There’s the 
.90 size containing enou,h tools for any ordinary job, several between 
this and $50.00 and one at $125.00, which includes work-bench, vises, etc. 
**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.’’—E. C. Simmons, Trade Mark Registered. 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO, (inc.), St. Louis and New York, U.S.A, 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZ 


Try This Harman Tool Grindg 


FREE 


I will send you a Harman Special Alectride Farm Tool Grinder, wit 
10 Grinding Attachments right to your farm for an absolutely free trial lasting 10 days. 
I will guarantee that this Grinder will NOt draw the temper from steel. $ 
I don’t want you to send me any money—not a cent. I want to make you an offer 
liberal that you simply cannot afford to refuse it. 1 will give you the use of this magn 
cent outfit for ten days absolutely FREE — no red tape, no papers to sign, no obligationsg 
fy any nature. Just get the outfit, use it for ten days just as though it were your own, on your o 
work, sharpen your sickles, plow shares, cultivator blades, scythes, axes — anything that is dy 
—then, if you wish, return it to me at my expense. j 
10 MACHINES IN1 We know that every progressive, up-to-date farme 
realizes the advantage of always having sharp, bright to 
eae (eerrones) to work with. You know how much more work can be dow 
with tools which are always in good condition. You knq 
bow much easier your work is and how much longer your tod 
last. You know all these things and yet you—DO sometim 
work with dull tools, don’t you? I want to pzove to you th 
you can easily keep alll your farm tools in good conditigg 
all the time, with this w a simply wonderful, « 
fit which I will send you free. 


How to Grind Edge Tools 
Now Sent FREE /Ze= 


A book which should be in the hands of every man who ever ground any tools. It tells you all the secrets of, 
grinding—all of the tricks of the experts. It gives you invaluable information on grinding any tool or removing 
the rust from any piece of machinery. The book is worth money, but is sent positively free in connection with 
our free trial offer on the Harman Special Farm Tool Grinder. 

Send the coupon at the bottom of this announcement and get this free book anyway. Get it even if you 
think you might not want to get an Alectride Grinder on free trial. This book explains every detail of our free trial. 

It also tells you the wonderful story of Alectride—how a scientist tried to make diamonds in the greatest 
heat ever generated by man—a heat which melts clay bricks as if they were made of lard—how when the 
heat was finally turned off and eager search was made for diamonds and.bow Alectride was found instead. 
Alectride is hard enougb +o scratch the diamond. 

The scientist who discovered Alectride_ realized aetna that he had the world’s greatest abrasive. 

Read how tests proved that it would not draw the temper from steel—how it would grind twenty-five 

times faster than the grindstone and eight times faster than emery——how it saved the back breaking work 

of the grindstone—how it did work in two minutes which could not be accomplished on the grindstone in 
twenty-five minutes. Read how one man ground six sickles during the noon hour and then had time for dinner 
and rest. Get this free book which tells you all these things—and how to sharpen your edge tools besides. The 
coupon brings the free book absolutely without any obligations on you. 


Send This FREE 
Coupon io DAYS’ Free Trial 
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HARMAN SUPPLY Co. I Send coupon today, get book “How to Grind Edge Tools 


This book explains all about Alectride, the newest and most wonderful substance kne Fr 


160 Harrison St., CHICAGO, ILL E Don’t wait a minute. Send the free coupon today and post yourself on this wonderful of 


Learn all about the Harman Special Alectride Farm Tool Grinder. Sharpen every dull t 
__ ‘You may send me free and prepaid your free book JJ on your place positively free. We let you keep the machine for 10 days, and then if you 
““How To Grind Edge Tools,”’ and your offer of a free ™ send it back at our expense. But mail the coupon today and get our free booklets and ¢ 
€rial on your Alectride Farm Tool Grinder. This places culars, and get our FREE trial request book. There is no obligation. You will be amazed) 
&me under no obligations. the wonderful results you will zet from using Alectride. Anything you sharpen is sharpem™ 
3 better and quicker. Send for our free booklets today. Let us tell you what Alectride is 

what it will'do with every tool on your farm. Get our free booklets and our special lim! 

@ame i caer. Remember 10 days’ fice trial. SEND THE FREE COUPON NOW. 


1Harman Supply Co. :or"s2s . 











Wo Letter is Necessary; Just Send the Coupon. 





